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VISIBLE ILLUSTRATION OF BENEVOLENCE. 
(With a view of the New England Asylum for the Blind.) 


THERE is a depth, and strength, in the impressions produced 
upon the mind through the medium of the eye, which surpasses 
ull that is discovered in the influence of the other senses. Why 
it is, we know not that any have pretended to explain. But 
the fact, we believe, none have doubted ; and on this principle 
have been founded the multiplied methods of visible illustration, 
adopted in the instruction of children. 

But the truth of the principle is not less certain in adult age. 
The great public works which have traced the name of Napoleon 
in the memory of our race, in characters which centuries cannot 
obliterate, inspire more awe and admiration, than volumes of his- 
tory, or scores of panegyrics. The traveller, who has seen the 
Bridge of Jena or the Column of the Place Vendome, or the 
Road of Mount Simplon, has perceptions, and sensations, if I 
may so speak, of the greatness and energy of the mind that 
conceived these works, which can never be known by those who 
only read of them. 

The question has occurred to us — Why may we not employ 
this prizciple to aid the cause of benevolence? We never pass 
the noble edifice presented to the Institution for the Blind, 
once the abode of wealth and Juxury and now devoted to the 
protection and redemption of the unfortunate, without an invol- 
untary act of homage to the individual who conceived and exe- 
cuted this noble act of beneficence — without an earnest wish, 
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that we could bring around it the wealthy of our country, and 
let them hear the soft but impressive voice which issues from it — 
Go THOU AND DO LIKEWISE! 

It was only in the month of February, of the last year, this 
noble charity was destitute of funds, and its patrons were in- 
debted, several hundred dollars, beyond the amount which 
they had contributed to send its teacher abroad, and com- 
mence the course of instruction. Within two months after, Mr 
Perkins offered his own family mansion as the future “‘ Asylum 
for the Blind,” provided a sufficient sum, not less than $50,000, 
should be raised before the expiration of the month of May, to 
provide for their wants. This single testimonial of interest for 
the blind roused others to effort; and a sum even larger than 
he required was raised, and devoted to this object, within the 
time prescribed. The institution, in place of a debt, now pos- 
sesses a building valued at $30,000, and improvements and 
grounds that afford ample means for exercise and air, worth 
about $28,000 more, together with an available fund of not 
less than $35,000; and all this the result of a donation from a 
single individual, such as hundreds of others might make. 

We present our readers with a view of the mansion which 
has thus been made the means of permanent blessings to the 
blind of New England. Does it not say to others,—Go anp 
DO LIKEWISE? 

We have visited the institution ; and we find its interior cor- 
respond to its imposing exterior. It is not a cast off, decaying 
mansion, which wealth was compelled to desert. Its large and 
airy rooms present the same substantial comfort, and means 
of health, to its present, as to its former inmates, 

We were particularly struck with the provisions made for 
the physical comfort and education of the pupils of this insti- 
tution. In addition to the regular provision of simple food, 
and proper clothing, they are kept in well ventilated rooms, 
during the hours of confinement. At other times, the play 
ground purchased for the express purpose, gives them more 
ample room to enjoy air and exercise, than were possessed 
by their wealthy predecessors. We rejoiced to find that here, 
as at Hofwyl, the house is closed at certain hours, in good 
weather, and the pupils compelled to remain abroad for recre- 
ation, as much as to attend to study during the hours of school. 

We were not less rejoiced to find provisions equally liberal 
for personal cleanliness. The guardians of this institution be- 
lieved that other parts of the body require washing, as well as 
the hands and feet. A bathing room is provided for the male 
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pupils and another for the females ; and every week each one 
enjoys a warm bath —a means of health and comfort possessed 
by the poorest among the ancients, but coufined to a favored 
few, in these days of modern refinement. How few of our 
first schools furnish this best preventive of disease to their 
pupils, thus regularly! How many ever attend to the cleansing 
of the skin, during that half the year when increased clothing 
accumulates the secretions upon its surface. 

But for whom have these ample and costly provisions been 
made? For the one thousand blind of New England. Are 
there none who will do as much for the hundreds of thousands 
of its indigent youth who long for the light of science, and can 
learn nothing but the elements of knowledge? Are there none 
who will exercise equal liberality in providing teachers for the 
million of ignorant freemen, just emerging from childhood in 
our favored country ? 





REVIEW OF MADDEN ON ‘THE INFIRMITIES OF 
GENIUS.’ 

The Infirmities of Genius illustrated, by referring the Anomalies of the Lat- 
erary character to the Habits and Constitutional Peculiarities of Men of 
Genius. By K.D. Madden, Esq, author of Travels in Turkey, &c. 
* Qui ratione corporis non habent, sed cogunt mortalem immortali, terres- 
trem a@there equalem prestare indsutriam.’ — Plutarch de Sanit Tuend. 
In 2 volumes. Philadelphia: Cary, Lea & Blanchard, 1833. pp. 4]2. 
A work embracing a range of topics so wide, and views and 

principles so interesting as the ‘ Infirmities of Genius,’ deserves a 

more comprehensive title. Had it been calied ‘ Effects of a Studi- 

ous and Sedentary Life,’ it would have excited the attention of 
some, who we fear will now neglect some of the most valuable 
hints for a student, which we have seen. ‘That the evils it de- 
scribes are by no means peculiar to that mysterious, overrated 
power, called ‘Genius,’ our observation, as well as our own sad 
experience, fully satisfies us. It is not the amount of bra7n, but 
of mental action, and of bodily inaction, which gives rise to these 
evils ; and the ceaseless plodding of a heavy intellect, or the inces- 
sant tension of an anxious heart, or over-excited feelings, whether 
pleasant or painful; nay, even the ordinary cares of life, and the 
duties of religion, — if proper attention is not paid to air and exer- 
cise— will produce all the ills that “flesh is heir to,’ no less certainly 
than the mighty efforts of a Johnson, or the lofty flights of a Byron. 

By the testimony of this work itself, even these were not attended 

with evil, so long as the body received its due share of rest and at- 
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tention ; and the same neglect which produces ‘the horrors’ in a 
genius, may render any, but an idiot, a wretched dyspeptic. 

The interest of this subject, and the work before us, is, therefore, 
by no means confined to the literary world. All who are ever 
‘liable to thought,’ or who are capable of deep feeling, are con- 
cerned. In this day of intense activity, the politician, and the man 
of business, the zealous Christian, and the active doer of good, the 
advocates of improvement and reform, all need to understand the 
influence of the mind upon the body, and the dangers of excessive 
activity even in the noblest and most important sphere of human 
efforts. To none, perhaps, is this subject more important, than to 
parents and teachers, who feel the high responsibility, and the im- 
mense difficulty of their task ; and to-no others can we hope to 
gain access. We have long felt it desirable-to say something, 
which should aid them in preserving and directing their own energy, 
and in avoiding that ruin of health, and that abridgment of life, 
which have too often been the result of faithful efforts in education. 
The work before us is an opportune aid; but we are painfully 
hurried on by*the recollection, that the mere introduction of the 
subject, has consumed most of the stolen time, and the almost ex- 
hausted power of attention, which they have to devote to us. 

Madden is a traveller, and a man of science. In the work before 
us he has described the infirmities of studious men, as presented in 
the examples of some of the most eminent authors, and traced the 
connection between the defects of the mind, and the diseases of 
the body. 

The first question which suggests itself on this subject, is the 
effect of literary pursuits on the duration of life, and in order to 
throw some light on this subject, Mr Madden has formed tables of 
the longevity of twenty eminent men in each of the various walks 
of literature. A summary of the whole presents the following ag- 
gregate number of years for each class, and the average for each 
individual of the class. 


Aggregate Average Aggregate Average 
ears. Years. ears. Years. 
Natural Philosophers, 1504 15 Philologists, 1323 66 
Moral Philosophers, 1417 70 Ssantaal Cumiinets, 1284 64 
Sculptors and Painters, 1412 70 Novelists and Miscel- jo 62 
Authors on Law and 1394 69 laneons Authors, 
Jurisprudence, Dramatists, 1249 62 
Medica! Authors, 1368 68 Authors on Natural 1945 6Y 
Authors on Revealed 1350 67 Religion, (Deists), 57 
Religion, Poets, 1144 





When we recollect that these are among the most laborious and 
voluminous authors, and that their average age is 66, we think it 
cannot be inferred that literary labor is, on the whole, more unfa- 
vorable to longevity, than any other of the sedentary occupations, 
in our artificial state of society. 
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In regard to the effect of different pursuits, it is a striking fact, that 
the mere triflers in literature, have suffered more from its Jabors 
than its greatest benefactors. It appears that Philosophers have 
been most remarkable for longevity, and Poets the most short-lived 
among authors. Astronomers seem to have exceeded all other 
Natural Philosophers in the duration of life. 

‘In the Time’s Telescope for 1833, there is a list of all the eminent 
Astronomers, from Thales to those of the last century ; and out of eighty- 
five only twentyfive had died of the age of sixty, five had lived to be- 
tween ninety and a hundred; eighteen between eighty and ninety; 
twentyfive between seventy and eighty; seventeen between sixty and 
seventy ; ten between fifty and sixty ; five between forty and fifty ; and 
four between thirty and forty. In no other pursuit does the biography of 
men of genius exhibit a longevity at al] to be compared to this. No other 
science, indeed, tends so powerfully to raise the mind above those trivial 
vexations, and petty miseries of life, which make the great amount of 
human evil.’ 

Authors on Revealed Religion, and Philologists occupy the middle 
point of the scale. Mr Madden remarks, that those pursuits in 
which the imagination is largely exerted, are least favorable to 
longevity. While this is unquestionably true, we are not inclined 
to ascribe it chiefly to this cause. So far as our own experience, 
or our knowledge of physiology can guide us, that occupation is 
most exhausting, which produces most sensation, either nervous or 
intellectual. 1n conducting the instruetion of the deaf and dumb, 
we found the mimic exhibition of feeling, and the excitement it 
produced, incomparably more exhausting, than any amount of in- 
tellectual labor in examining or explaining mere science, provided 
there was nothing to call forth personal anxiety or apprehension, 
and we could ascribe te no other cause, the peculiarly prostrating 
influence of this occupation. An eminent musician, in feeble health, 
informed us, that too much use of a piano often exhausted him by 
the nervous excitement it produced ; the. harmonica or musical 
glasses, must be used with great care on this account. 

On this ground, the wide difference in the duration of life be- 
tween Natural Philosophers and Poets; between Moral Philoso- 
phers and Dramatists ; Jurists and Novelists ; Painters and Musi- 
cians, is easily explained. Could the fictions which rouse every feel- 
ing of the reader, and have produced every degree of nervous con- 
vulsion, from the mere sob to the hysteric, or the fainting fit, lave 
been created without agitating every nerve of the author, and ex- 
citing him sometimes even to phrenzy? Could they have been 
imagined, and executed, without a corresponding inroad upon the 
constitution ? 

We cannot pass by the obvious -bearing of this fact upon the 
reading of the young. Works of fiction are usually put into their 
hands as the means of amusement, or at least, they are suffered to 
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be thus employed. But if these remarks be just, they require the 
full energies of the mind; for surely, the work, which, from its 
very nature, shortens the life of its author, by the excitement it 
produces, can scarcely relax the mind of the reader, who is capa- 
ble of being deeply interested in it, and of reading every scene, and 
feeling every emotion. Indeed, we can well recollect that the 
stolen hours which we passed in this gratification, were far more 
exhausting than those which we spent in the hard study of the 
school ; and we have never succeeded in making it a relaxation 
from severe thought, unless when the story was so familiar that 
it had lost its keenest interest, or when it could draw off the mind, 
for a time, from intense pain. The fact that deists, (as most of those 
here spoken of as * Authors on Natural Religion’ are,) should stand 
at an opposite and lower extreme of the scale, is a striking evidence 
that Christianity is ‘ profitable to the life that now is.’ 

Mr Madden presents in this connection the pernicious influence of 
premature cultivation, in the language of Tissot. 


‘The effects of study vary,’ says this author, ‘according to the age at 
which it is commenced. Long continued application kills the youthful 
energies. 1 have seen children full of spirit attacked by this literary 
mania beyond their years; and! have foreseen with grief, the lot which 
awaited them. They commenced by being prodigies; and they ended by 
becoming stupid! ‘The season of youth is consecrated to the exercise of 
the body, which strengthens it, and not to study, whicli debilitates and 
prevents its growth. Nature can never successfully carry on two rapid 
developments at the same time. When the growth of intellect is too 
prompt, its faculties too early developed, and mental application is per- 
mitted proportioned to this development, the body receives no part of 
it, because the nerves cease to contribute to its energies; the victim 
becomes exhausted, and eventually dies of some insidious malady. ‘The 
parents and guardians who encourage or require this forced application, 
treat their pupils as gardeners do their plants, who, in trying to pro- 
duce the first rarities of the season, sacrifice some plants, to force others 
to put forth fruit and flowers, which are always of short duration, and are 
inferior, in every respect, to those which come to their maturity at a pro- 
per season.’ 


The examples of precocity which are presented, show the dan- 
ger to the constitution, in a manner which we should think would 
destroy the mistaken anxiety, and check the cruel efforts of parents 
to secure it. 

* Moore says, the five most remarkable instances of early authorship, are 
those of Pope, Congreve, Churchill, Chatterton, and Byron. “The first of 
these died in his fiftysixth year ; the second in his fiftyeighth; the third in 
his thirtyfourth; ‘the sleepless boy’ committed suicide in his eighteenth ; 
and Byron died in bis thirtyseventh year.” 

‘ Mozart, at the age of three years, began to display astonishing abilities 
for music, and in the two following years, composed some trifling pieces, 
which his father carefully preserved ; and like all prodigies, his career was 
a short one; he died at the age of thirtysix. Tasso, from infancy, ex- 
hibited such quickness of understanding,. that at the age of five he was 
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sent toa Jesuit Academy, and two years afterwards recited verses and ora- 
tions of his own composition, he died at fiftyone. Dermody was employed 
by his father, who was a school-master, as an assistant in teaching the Latin 
and Greek languages, in his ninth year; he died at twentyseven. The 
American prodigy, Lucretia Davidson, was another melancholy instance of 
precocious genius, and early death. Keats wrote several pieces before 
he was fifteen, and only reached his twentyfifth year. The ardor of 
Dante’s temperament, we are told, was manifested in his childhood. ‘The 
lady he celebrated in his poems, under the name of Beatrice, he fell in 
love with at the age of ten, and his enthusiasm terminated with life at 
fiftysix. Schiller, at the age of fourteen, was the author of an epic poem. 
He died at fortysix. Cowley published a collection of his juvenile poems, 
called ‘ Poetical Blossoms,’ at sixteen, and died at sixtynine. 

‘ But it would be useless to enumerate instances in procf of the asser- 
tion, that the earlier the development of the mental faculties, the more 
speedy the decay of the bodily powers.’ 


The chapter on the influence of literary habits upon the charac- 
ter and health, deserve the perusal of all who censure or ridicule 
those who for their sake, and for their children, confine themselves 
to the study, or the school-room, because they have not the rugged- 
ness of health, or the firmness of nerve which belongs to those who 
are breathing the free air, and using incessant and invigorating ex- 
ercise. ‘ How slight,’ remarks our author, ‘are those alterations 
in health — almost imperceptible to the ordinary observer — which 
have produced or aggravated the gravest mental infirmities.’ No 
one thinks of reproaching the sleepy child or the convalescent 
invalid for his peevishness, as an act of his will; and yet how few 
form any just estimate of the influence of disease and suffering, often 
far greater, upon those who are enabled only by the energy of the 
will to do the common business of life! How often do they re- 
proach them for the diseased feelings which they bave not been 
able to surmount, rather than accord that praise which they deserve, 
on account of those which they have overcome. 

But this chapter contains a serious warning to all who commit 
literary suicide. The intemperate man is not excused for the con- 
sequences of his conduct, because he was intoxicated. On the 
same ground, says Mr Madden, (and we quote for ourselves as well 
as our readers,) — 


‘ The literary man who indulges in habits prejudicial to his health, can- 
not be supposed ignorant of the effects that must arise from excessive 
application; and who can say he is guiltless of the infirmities he drags 
upon him ? 

‘The studious man sets out with stealing an hour or two from his ordin- 
ary repose, — sometimes perhaps more ; and finishes by devoting whole 
nights to his pursuits. But this night work leads to exhaustion, and the 
universal sense of sinking in every organ that accompanies it, suggests the 
use of stimulants, most probably of wine ; alcohol, however, in some shape 
or other. And what is the result? Why, the existence that is passed in 
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a constant circle of excitement and exhaustion, is shortened, or rendered 
miserable by such alternations, and the victim becomes accessary to his 
own sufferings.’ 

‘In a word, if the literary man consume-his strength and spirits in his 
study, forego all necessary exercise, keep his mind continually on the 
stretch, and even at his meals deprive the digestive organs of that nervous 
energy which is then essential to their healthy action; ifthe proteiform 
symptoms of dyspepsia at last make their appearance, and the innumerable 
anomalous sufferings which, under the name of nervous and stomachic 
ailments, derange the viscera, and rack the joints of the invalid; if by 
constant application, the blood is continually determined to the brain, and 
the calibre of the vessels enlarged to the extent of causing pressure or 
effusion in that vital organ; in any case, if the mischief there is allowed 
to proceed slowly and steadily, perhaps for years, (as in the case of Swift) 
giving rise toa long train of nervous miseries — to hypochondria in its 
gloomiest form, or mania in its wildest mood, or paralysis in the expression- 
less aspect of fatuity ; (that frequent termination of the literary career ;) 
who can deny that the sufferer has, in a great measure, drawn the evil on 
himself ; but who will-not admit that his infirmities of mind and body are 


entitled to indulgence and compassion ?’ 


The ‘advantages of literary pursuits,’ we think, might be better 
exhibited. The ‘ abuses’ of study are justly said to be ‘its only 
disadvantages.’ Moderation in all things (Ne quid nimis) would 
render this like every other occupation and enjoyment for which 
the Creator has qualified us, a source of increased happiness, in- 
stead of painful suffering, and humiliating injury to the character. 
There can be no doubt, that even the bodily health of those who plod 
on without a thought in the day labor of life, would be improved by 
exercise of the brain ; and that the perfection of the animal frame can 
never be fully attained, while so important an organ is left in a torpid 
state. To use it to excess, however, is an offence, although less 
brutal, no less real or ruinous, than to gorge the stomach with glut- 
tony, or to wear out the frame with licentiousness. We do not 
possess a faculty, or an organ which is not necessary to make us 
perfect beings, or whose proper use is not a means of happiness and 
usefulness, to ourselves, and to others. There is not one whicli it 
is not wrong and dangerous to neglect. It is a direct rebellion 
agamst the laws of Providence, to attempt to cultivate the intellect 
to the neglect or destruction of the affections and appetites, which 
unite us to our feflow-men, or to suffer any other idol to take the 
place of the proper objects of attachment. To our readers, we 
trust we need say nothing of the danger of sensual excess; but we 
fear many of them may need to be warned of the danger of in- 
tellectual excess ; and perhaps we cannct do it more effectually 
than by referring to the book before us, as an evidence that the 
latter species of indulgence leads almost directly to the former. 

The strong temptation to resort to stimulants, arising from intel- 
lectual exhaustion, has already been alluded to. More than one sad 
example in this volume shows, that the exhaustion and craving for 
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some high excitement produced by excessive literary effort, pro- 
duces a morbid state of the animal organs and propensities, which 
lead to gluttony and intemperance, and urge, even those whom 
principle ought to restrain, to wild and licentious indulgence. ‘The 
prince of Moralists,’ Johnson, was led into all these excesses ; while 
he was deprived of the light and hope and peace, which his noble 
and expanded views of the value of moral truth placed within his 
reach. 

Pope ‘ loved mcat highly seasoned, and if he sat down to a variety 
of dishes, he would oppress his stomach by repletion, and though 
he seemed to be angry when a dram was offered him, he did not 
forbear to drink it.” Dr King his cotemporary and friend says, 
that he certainly hastened his death by improper indulgence of ap- 
petite. The intemperance of Burns is too well known. Cowley 
died of the consequences.of a drunken fit. Dryden is said to have 
hastened his end by intemperance. ‘ Parnel,’ says Pope, ‘ was a 
great follower of drams, and strangely open and scandalous in his 
debaucheries.”. ‘Churchill was found drunk on a dunghill,’ and 
Prior was not more remarkable for his temperance. Byron ‘the 
lofty minded Byron’—did not even limit himself to the ‘ gentlemanly 
liquors,’ but sought ‘ inspiration for his muse’ in the bottle of gin ! 
Such are the results of intellect excessively cultivated, and unbap- 
tized by the pervading influence of religion. 

Nor can even religious influence always resist the overwhelming 
power of passion and appetite in a diseased constitution. The op- 
pressed body often takes a dreadful revenge on the tyrannising 
mind, and urges its oppressor on to criminal aets, by the very ex- 
citement of feeling which was intended to destroy its legitimate in-. 
fluence, and paralyze the appetites which the Creator has bestowed 
for wise purposes. The records of the hermitage and the convent 
would often furnish evidence of this. The history of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism in Europe presents many instances, in which 
base men have employed even religious influences, to excite the 
nerves to that point in which reason staggers, and feeling predomi- 
nates, that they might prepare their victims for the most horrid cruel- 
ty, or the most brutal sensuality.* 

But the votaries of literature should also remember, that by ex- 
cessive effort they destroy the very power which they thus seek to 
render supreme. ‘Surely,’ says Ficinus as quoted by Mr Madden, 
‘scholars are the most foolish men in the world. Other men look 
to their tools. A painter will wash bis pencils, a smith will look to 
his hammer, and a husbandman will mind his plough iron, a-huntsman 
will have a care of his hound, a musician of his lute. Scholars 


“See Christian Speetator for 1830, Vol. IT, p. 104. 
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alone neglect that instrument (the brain) which they daily use—by 
which they range over the world, and which by study is so much 
consumed,’ 

In the language of our author, ‘it seems little short of madness.’ 
‘The balance of health can be maintained, only when mental ex- 
ertion is proportioned to bodily activity.’ ‘One is too learned, 
when it is at the expense of health.’ To those wio ignorantly, or 
fondly imagine that the mere flights of the immortal being, can have 
no influence on its humble and mortal companion, we commend the 


remarks of Tissot, which are quoted by Mr Madden. 


‘To comprehend the influence of mental labor on physical health, it is 
only necessary to remember, in the first place, that the brain is in action 
when one thinks; secondly, that the tendency of continual action is to 
produce fatigue, and that fatigue deranges the functions, because every 
debilitated organ performs its duties imperfectly and irregularly ; thirdly, 
that all the nerves proceed from the brain, and precisely from that part of 
it which is the organ of thought, the common sensorium ; fourthly, that 
the nerves are one of the most important points of the human machine, 
that they are necessary to every function, and that when once their action 
is deranged, the whole animal economy suffers from that derangement.’ 


We have rarely seen a work which combined sound theory with 
convincing practical illustration more happily for its great object than 
the ‘ Infirmities of Genius.’ We earnestly commend it to the atten- 
tion of all our readers who are called to think, whether they possess 
genius or not; and especially to those whose example is constantly 
operating upon the young. We feel confidence in assuring them 
that the faithful practice of its maxims will save them many an hour 
of bodily and mental suffering, and many an occasion of deep re- 
gret, or life-long repentance. 

We cannot but hope to secure the indulgence of our readers for 
some of the defects in our own work, by quoting the following ac- 
count of periodical authorship. 


‘The result, however, shows that the compulsory toil of a periodical 
composition has a greater influence on health, than voluntary labors to a 
far greater amount. This opinion is corroborated by an observation of 
Dr Johnson, no mean authority on any subject connected with literary 
history.— ‘He that condemns himself to compose on a stated day, will 
often bring to his taste an attention dissipated, a memory embarrassed, a 
mind distracted with anxieties, a body languishing with disease ; he will 
labor on a barren topic till it is too Jate to change it: for in the ardor of in- 
vention his thoughts become diffused into a wild exuberance, which the 
pressing hour of publication cannot suffer judgment to examine or re- 
duce. There isno labor more destructive to health than that of periodical 
literature, and in no species of mental application, or even of manual em- 
ployment, is the wear and tear of body so early and so severely felt. The 
readers of those light articles which appear to cost so little labor in the 
various publications of the day, are little aware how many constitutions are 
broken down in the service of their literary taste.’ 
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[For the Annals of Education.) 


THE PLEASURES OF LABOR. 


Mr Epitor ; — As you have manifested some interest in in- 
stitutions for combining manual labor with intellectual pursuits, 
and diminishing in some degree an evil so generally prevalent, viz. 
the ill health of literary men, I trust that the results of experience 
upon the subject, from however humble a source, may be accept- 
able to you. As I have spent the past season in one of the most 
distinguished institutions of this kind in the country for the express 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the system, | thought that 
among all the ¢heortes at present promulgated, it might not be inap- 
propriate to give the result of some little observation. 

The fact that bodily exercise, regular and systematic, tends to 
produce health, none | presume will question. Suffice it to say on 
this head, that | never saw one hundred and twenty more strong, 
vigorous and healthy young men together, in any place or circum- 
stances. 

They labor three hours each day. I do not consider this a sof- 
ficient amount of exercise to ensure health; but they take, I believe, 
as much, or nearly so, as is taken in other ways, such as walking, 
sports, &c, by the students of colleges and academies where this 
system is not practised. As much 1 mean as ‘ good scholars’ do ; 
not as some do who are no scholars, but spend their whole time in 
play. 

The principal subject, however, on which I wish to remark at 
present, is with respect to the disposition with which labor is per- 
formed, because it is exciting some attention at present, and because 
some persons, in high stations too, entertain notions which [ believe 
to be founded entirely upon error. 

So far as my observation has extended, the hours of labor are 
looked upon with pleasure. So far from considering labor an un- 
welcome task, they delight in it; and so far from envying those who 
are too delicate or fastidious to engage in the same employments, 
they entertain for them a feeling of compassion, or the most pro- 
found contempt. I knew one young man, whose pecuniary affairs 
were such that he was obliged to leave the institution for some 
months in order to raise funds to pursue his studies, ( for except 
mechanics, they only pay their board by their labor,) who was solicit- 
ed by his friends to leave the manual! labor school and enter one 
of our first colleges, they offering to furnish the necessary funds. 
He was a young man of great promise, but he declined, declar- 
ing that he would rather work his own way as he could, than con- 
form to college customs. Did he consider labor as drudgery? I 
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believe that, in the school of which I speak, fortynine out of fifty, at 
least, would prefer decidedly to labor every day, could they be ex- 
cused at their pleasure. Indeed, 1 do not know one among the 120, 
who would not. The fact is, the plan commends itself to every 
man who becomes practically acquainted with it. 

It is a fundamental law of the human constitution, to desire that 
every thing we do may be of some use. ‘ What for? ’— is the first 
ipterrogatory of a child when requested to do something, the utility 
of which he does not at once perceive. And it is only by much 
effort, or by bad example or precept, that the order of nature is 
reversed, and rational beings come to take delight in nonsense. 

One of the leading periodicals in our country has recently given 
a very decided opinion in opposition to the general introduction of 


manual labor into our literary institutions.* ‘The whole force of the- 


writer’s objections rest solely upon this principle — which is assumed 
altogether gratuitously, — that the labor is performed as a task, 
that the student goes to it for the same reason that the culprit goes 
to the gallows — because he cannot avoid it. It needs no other evi- 
dence than is afforded bythis assertion, to satisfy nie that the writer is 
entirely unacquainted with the subject of his review, except theo- 
retically. He reasons only a priori, and thence, concludes that it is 
an irksome task towork. It may be to him, from his peculiar habits 
or feelings ; and it will doubtless be to many who have lived lives 
of bodily inactivity ; and to many others who despise labor. To 
those who have such habits or feelings, it is not indeed strange if 
manual labor is an ‘irksome task’ But toone whoaccustoms him- 
self to viewing things in their true relations, it is not so. To me, 
the idea of a learned man’s advocating the principle that mere 
child’s play is better adapted to engage the attention of a reflecting 
mind (which every student should possess) than what is useful to 
himself or others, is superlatively ridiculous. However, I do not 
place my dependence upon any theory however obvious ; but simply 
upon facts. If the statements I have made do not satisfy every 
one, that manual labor in connection with study is pleasant as well 
as useful, [ hope they will examine for themselves, for they are 
certainly not aware of the state of facts, among those who are familiar 
with manual labor. 
A Country Teacuer. 


Epitor’s REep.ty. 


We insert, with pleasure, the remarks of ‘a Country Teacher,’ 
and we regret that some of those to which he replies, found a place 
in the Christian Spectator. In consequence of the failure of our 


* See Christian Spectator for September, 1833. 
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last number of this work, we met with them but recently, and must 
take another opportunity of expressing our views concerning them. 
In the mean time, we would observe to our correspondent, that the 
opinions of another may appear ‘ superlatively ridiculous’ to him, 
without any decisive evidence against them; for this appearance 
always exists, where the constitution, or the habits of mind, or of 
body, produce great differences of character and feeling. The 
western hunter regards the laborer with contempt; and to the infi- 
del, the belief in Christianity appears ‘ superlatively ridiculous.’ 
We would add a few questions in reply to his — ‘ What for.’ 

Is the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Is 
strength of more value than money, or furniture, or provisions? Ifso, 
that course which adds to the strength and the health of the body, 
and invigorates the current of life, need not shrink from the ques- 
tion,— ‘ What for ?’—so long as it is not in itself wrong. We will 
submit a simple statement of facts to our correspondent, and to 
others who agree with him. 

The Editor of this work was reduced to a state of debility in 
Paris, some years since, (the result of years of disease,) in which he 
was incapable of labor, and could walk but a short distance. He 
was directed by his physician to go in a carriage a mile and a half, 
to aGymnasium, or place of gymnastic exercise, daily, and was there 
committed to the care of a judicious ‘gymnastic trainer,’ as he 
might be termed. This gentleman ascertained his strength by a 
few cautious trials, and then commenced a series of exercises, 
whose only object was to acquire strength, and to gain skill in using 
the limbs. He was made to walk ona mast laid horizontally, in 
order to teach him to balance himself, and to bring all his limbs into 
action ; to climb a rope, at first a foot or two, and then more, as 
he could bear it ; to suspend himself by the arms, and mark by the 
watch, how long he could remain; to hold out a weight at arm’s 
length, increasing gradually the weight and the time; to throw a 
weight, and a variety of exercises too numerous to mention. Each 
of these was a new experiment on his strength and skill, and each 
followed by rest. At this period, he was unable to use any solid 
food, except four or five ounces of bread daily ; and yet, at the end 
of a month, he gained the power of lifting forty pounds more than 
at its commencement. He could walk to the Gymnasium, exercise 
an hour and a half, and return on foot, without so much fatigue as 
a short walk had caused him previously ; he could sustain an or- 
dinary diet, and do a part of his ordinary business. He did not earn 
a farthing in coin. We leave it to our correspondent to calculate, 
how much he really earned, in saving his physician’s bill, and in 
being enabled to gain twice as much as his support, for five years 
afterwards, instead of living a life of idleness and suffering. 

We hope our correspondent will review his opinions, and will 
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not forget, that in education as well as in medicine, it is but guack- 
ery to prescribe the same remedy for every diseased constitution, 
whether of body or mind. At the same time, we fully agree with 
him in the utt/ity, and to those who are not in too morbid a state, 
the pleasure, of combining labor with study. 





COWPER ON PHYSICAL MISEDUCATION. 


In looking over the ‘ Private Correspondence’ of Cowper, — a 
name which rejects an epithet, — we were struck with his remarks, 
elicited by an ill turn of his own, on the physical miseducation of the 
present day. They are so good a commentary upon some remarks 
in preceding articles, that we cannot withhold an extract. 


Extract or a Lerrer rrom Cowper To ONE oF His FRIENDS. 

‘ My silence has been caused by a malady to which I have all my 
life been subject, — an inflammation of the eyes. ‘The last sudden 
change of weather, from excessive heat to a wintry degree of cold, 
occasioned it, and at the same time gave me a pinch of the rheumatic 
kind ; from both which disorders I have but just recovered. 

‘1 do not suppose that our climate has been much altered since 
the days of our forefathers, the Picts; but certainly the human con- 
stitution in this country has altered much. Inured as we are from 
our cradle to every vicissitude in a climate, more various than any 
other, and in possession of all that modern refinement has been able 
to contrive for our security, we are yet as subject to blights as the 
tenderest blossoms of spring ; and are so well admonished of every 
change in the atmosphere by our bodily feelings, as hardly to have 
any need of a weather glass to mark them. For this we are, no 
doubt, indebted to the multitude of our accommodations ; for it was 
not possible to retain the hardiness that originally belonged to our 
race, under the delicate management to which for many ages we 
have now been accustomed. 

‘I can hardly doubt that a bull-dog or a game-cock might be made 
just as susceptible of injuries from weather as myself, were he dieted, 
and in all respects accommodated, as Iam. Or if the project did 
not succeed in the first instance (for we ourselves did not become 
what we are at once,) in process of time, however, and in a course 
of many generations, it would certainly take effect. Let such a dog 
be fed in his infancy with pap, Naples’ biscuit, and boiled chicken ; 
let him be wrapt in flannel at night, sleep on a good feather bed, and 
ride out in a coach for an airing ; and if his posterity do not become 
slight-limbed, puny, and valetudinarian, it wil] be a wonder. Thus 
our parents, and their parents and the parents of both, were managed ; 
and thus ourselves ; — and the consequence is, that instead of being 
weather-proof, even without clothing, furs and flannels are not warm 
enough to defend us. 
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‘It is observable, however, that though we have by these means 
lost much of our pristine vigor, our days are not the fewer. We 
live as long as those whom, on account of the sturdiness of their 
frame, the poets supposed to have been the progeny of oaks. Per- 
haps, too, they had little feeling, and for that reason also might be 
imagined to be so descended. For a very robust athletic habit seems 
inconsistent with much sensibility. But sensibility is the sine qua non 
of real happiness. If, therefore, our lives have not been shortened, 
and if our feelings have been rendered more exquisite as our habit 
of body has become more delicate, on the whole, perhaps, we have 
no cause to complain, but are rather gainers by our degeneracy.’ 





THE FIRST SCHOOL. 


We remarked in our first volume of this work, that in our plans 
of education we ought to imitate, as far as possible, the measures 
which Divine Providence adopts in the education of our race. 
This is a subject upon which we have long dwelt, with great inter- 
est. It has been the clue which has guided us to many of our 
principles and views, and we have deferred a full examination of 
the subject, only because we considered it one of so great extent 
and importance. We venture, however, to commence, (in the 
hope of going on,) with an inquiry into the management of The first 
school, organized and conducted by the Great Educator of our race. 

This school was established in the midst of the beauties and 
wonders of nature, in a fruitful spot, watered by four streams —a 
garden which contained every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food. How different this situation from those provided by 
modern wisdom and benevolence, to form the mind, and senses, 
and tastes, of our children ! 

It is remarkable that the first school was a manual labor school. 
The first pupils were ‘ put into the garden—to dress it, and to keep 
it.’ Let it be remembered too, that it was thus organized, when it 
was intended tu be a scene of perfect enjoyment ; and labor was 
appointed, of course, as a means of happiness. 

The first lesson in this school was given upon objects and 
their names. Every beast of the field and every fowl of the 
air was brought to Adam; ‘ and he gave names to all cattle, and 
to every fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field.’ How 
many of the pupils of our modern schools ‘ finish their education,’ 
and even go to their graves, without having attained the know- 
ledge imparted in this first lesson; and are compelled to em- 


ploy but one, or at most a very few names, for ‘the fowls of 
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the air,’ whose beautiful plumage or varied songs call forth their 
admiration. Such were the arrangements recorded by Moses, for 
physical and intellectual education. But in all the wonders of 
creation that surrounded the first man, there was nothing to call 
forth the feelings, except to their Author; nothing to develope 
the human heart ; nothing to complete the moral education. He 
might have lived in Paradise forever, and still have been only an 
intellectual being, with the nobler half of his nature toa great 
extent unawakened, uncultivated, and perishing for want of exer- 
cise ; and so far, made in vain. ‘It is not good,’ therefore, said 
his Creator, ‘ that the man shoul: be alone.’ ‘I will make an help 
meet for him,’ was the next decision ; and Infinite Wisdom deter- 
mined, that his companion to be ‘ meet,’ must be of a different 
mould of mind as well as of body. That this was not merely for 
the purpose of continuing the race, is evident from the fact, that 
the same wise Educator, in almost every school which has been 
organized directly by his own hand, has sent both sexes together. 

It would have been easy for Almighty power, to have made 
one family of males and another of females, and thus to have formed 
those separate schools which modern wisdom has considered so 
necessary, and avoided those dangers which human prudence deems 
so great. But he has ordered otherwise ; and the results are in ac- 
cordance with our expectations, from the plans of Divine Wisdom. 
The evils apprehended have always existed in the greatest degree, 
where the sexes were most widely and carefully separated. The 
youth who avoid female society, are notoriously the most dissolute. 
The navy and the camp present a mass of corruption rarely found 
in mixed communities ; and the monastery and the convent have 
produced and developed crimes, which are scarcely ever heard of in 
a family. The voice of experience, if it be listened to, will be 
found to have responded, to the first declaration of the Creator. 
‘ It is not good for man to be alone.’ 

In regard to the direct methods of moral education, the first 
school was constituted on the plan of absolute government. One 
of its prominent commands was given without any reason or ex- 
planation, and without any object which we can understand, except 
to test the obedience of the pupils. ‘Of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it.” And this too was done in 
a school of adults, and not of mere children. At the same time, 
every thing necessary to enjoyment, was given ‘ freely.’ 

Punishment was among the means of government in this school, 
and this too, of the severest kind. ‘In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.’ And we find no attempt to reconcile 
the pupils to this singular prohibition, and its severe penalty. It 
is simply, ‘ Thou shalt not eat of it.’ ‘ In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.’ 
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We do not hear that it was thought advisable to offer any rewards 
for obedience, except the presence and instructions and favor of 
the Great Educator who would seem, from the occurrence after the 
fall, to have visited the first pupils regularly, ‘in the cool of the 
day,’ doubtless to impart lessons of temporal and eternal wisdom. 

We hear of no interruption to the order, or the happiness, of the 
first school, until an enemy of the race persuaded one of the pupils, 
that the great command of the Educator was not reasonable, and 
that the penalty would not be executed ; and artfully introduced 
emulation as a motive to action — its first appearance, so far as we 
know, in this world. ‘In the day that ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.’ The temptation was successful. The example and influence 
of one pupil overcame the other. This school of happiness, and 
improvement, and peace, was broken up; and its pupils were sent 
abroad into a world of storm and trouble, overgrown with thorns and 
briars, to begin the course of suffering involved in the penalty, 
‘Thou shalt surely die.’ 





[For the Annals of Education.]} 


ON THE MODE OF TEACHING THE ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES. 


I. An Essay on a System of Classical Instruction ; &c. London: Printed 
for John Taylor, 1829. 12mo. 
II. The New Latin Reader, Part [. By S.C. Walker. Philadelphia. 


THERE is one argument often set forth for the present method 
of learning Latin and Greek, by means of lexicon and grammar, 
and with no assistance on the part of a master, except what may 
be communicated on the examination of the pupil at recitation, — 
which commonly passes unanswered, and seems to be generally 
admitted as unanswerable : — it is this; that the present method 
took its rise in very ancient times, and has come down to us 
from those scholars, to whom Latin was the language of familiar 
intercourse. 

But this is false. The present method of teaching Latin and 
Greek is the corruption of the system of teaching approved at 
that time ; for that was diametrically opposed to the lexicon and 
grammar method. ‘This corruption can be traced to no more 
respectable source than the indolence of schoolmasters; and it has 
been protested against at every stage of its progress, by the most 
distinguished scholars. 

This is the first, and perhaps the most important thing, which 
the little work before us undertakes to prove ; and most satisfactorily 
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it is proved, by documents that bear directly on the subjects col- 
lected from the platforms of the first classical schools in England, 
and the writings of Roger Ascham, Milton, and Locke. 

One of the first classical schools in England, was founded by 
Cardinal Wolsey, at Ipswich, in 1528; and when it was founded 
the mode of discipline and of teaching was given to the masters, in 
a letter yet extant, in the original Latin, under the Cardinal’s own 
hand. This letter is headed, ‘ In what order boys admitted to 
the Academy should be taught, and what authors should be lessoned 
to them.’ ‘The writer then proposes that the first class should be 
taught to pronounce the words, and to class them into the eight 
divisions, called parts of speech, being taught, without book, by 
the master. The second class were to be taught to form sentences, 
by being told the Latin forms for short English propositions, still 
without book. When this has been done a while, the children 
were to write down the sentences, ‘in Roman characters ;’ 

‘ And you will daily pay attention, (he continues) that each of the whole 
party have this note-book perfectly correct, and written as fairly as possi- 
ble with his own hand. 

‘Should you think proper that, besides the rudiments, some authors 
should be given at this tender age; it may be either Lily’s Carmen 
Monitorium, or Cato’s Precepts ; of course with a view of forming the ac- 
cent. 


Thus far, no grammar, any more than dictionary, is mentioned. 
For the third class, however, to whom he recommends that Zsop or 
Terence should be taught, he adds ; 


‘We should not disapprove your subjoining the little book composed 
by Lily, on the genders of nouns.’ 


For the fourth class to whom Virgil was to be taught, he says ; 


‘Lily will furnish the past tenscs, and supines of verbs. But although 
I confess such things are necessary, yet as far as possible, we could wish 
them so appointed, as not to occupy the most valuable part of the day.’ 


The fifth class is ‘ to be lessoned in some select epistles of Cicero.’ 
No additional grammar is mentioned here. But, for the sixth 
class who are to read Sallust, Cesar, or some history, he says ; 


‘To these might not improperly be added Lily’s Syntax ; verbs defec- 
tive and irregular; in short, any you may notice in the course of reading, 
as departing from the usual form ofdeclination.’ ‘The party in the 
seventh form should regularly have in hand either Horace’s Epistles, or 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses or Fasti; occasionally composing verse or an 
epistle of theirown. It will also be of very great importance, that they 
sometimes turn verse into prose, or reduce prose into metre. In order 
that what is learned by hearing may not be forgotten, the boy should re- 
peruse it with you, or with others. Just before retiring to rest, he should 
study something choice, or worthy of remembrance, to repeat to the master 
the next morning. Lastly, for the eighth class, when by exercise of this 
kind the party has attained to some proficiency in conversation-style, they 
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should be recalled to the higher precepts of grammar, as for instance, to 
the figures prescribed by Donatus to the elegance of Valla, and to any 
ancient authors whatever, in the Latin tongue. In lessoning from these, 
we would remind you to endeavor to inform yourselves at least on the 

oints it may be proper should be illustrated on each present occasion. 
Por example, when intending to expound at length a comedy of Terence, 
you may first discuss in few words the author’s rank in life, his peculiar 
talent, and elegance of style. You may then remark how great the plea- 
sure and utility involved in reading comedies ; of which word you should 
explain the signification and derivation. Next, you may briefly, but per- 
spicuously unravel the substance of the plot ; and carefully point out the 
particular kind of verse. You may afterwards arrange the words in more 
simple order ; and wherever there may appear any remarkable elegance ; 
any antiquated, new-modelled, or Grecian phrase; any obscurity of ex- 
pression, any point of etymology, whether derivation or composition ; any 
order of construction rather harsh and confused ; any point of orthogra- 
phy; any figure of speech, uncommon beauty of style, rhetorical orna- 
ment or proverbial expression ; in short, anything proper or improper for 
imitation ; it should be scrupulously noticed to the young.’ 


Such was the plan of teaching marked out for the oldest classical 
school in England. What a different thing it must have been for 
boys to learn Latin then, when, as there were no dictionaries widely 
diffused, on account of the imperfection of printing, the master 
construed the lessons to the boys, and they were not required to 
learn by heart even the regular verbs, till they had read Virgil, nor 
the irregular verbs, till after they had learned Cicero, while the 
peculiarities and niceties of grammar were left until they had ad- 
vanced to the highest class! Boys will hardly call dictionaries and 
grammars facilities, when they have but increased their difficulties, 
by taking from masters all sense of responsibility in the preparation 
of their lessons! Nor did the ease and luxury of those days of 
study consist merely in reading the beautiful Latin authors with 
experienced scholars, instead of digging the skeleton of their mean- 
ing out of dictionaries and grammars. In those days, discipline 
was a very different thing. Listen to the Cardinal, in his directions 
about the studies of the fifth class : 

‘ One point that we think proper to be noticed, as of first importance, is, 
that the tender age of youth be never urged with severe blows, or harsh 
threats, or indeed with any sort of tyranny. For by this injurious treat- 
ment all sprightliness of genius either is destroyed, or is at any rate con- 
siderably damped.’ 


And again, in the directions for the seventh class ; — 


‘ At intervals, attention should be relaxed, and recreation introduced ; 
but recreation of an elegant nature, worthy of polite literature. Indeed, 
even with his studies, pleasure should be so intimately blended, that a boy 
may think it rather a game at learning, than a task. And caution must 
be used, lest by immoderate exertion the faculties of learners be over- 
whelmed, or be fatigued by reading, very far prolonged ; for either way is 
alike a fault.’ 
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Was this the direction of a mere theorist, who did not know the 
nature of a schoolboy? ‘The Cardinal, says our author, was a 
schoolmaster, before he was a statesman.’ 

It is not proposed to recommend precisely this method of teach- 
ing Latin, to our modern schoolmasters, for several reasons. In 
the first place, few schoolinasters, in this age, when Latin has ceased 
to be a spoken language even among the learned, could be found 
capable of teaching the two lower classes. And in the second 
place, it is not necessary now that boys should learn to speak. But 
let it ever be remembered, that this natural and obvious method of 
teaching a language, was the first method proposed in the classical 
schools of England. Whatever arguments may be put forth, for 
the modern method, let it never be said that it was the method pur- 
sued by those distinguished scholars, whose Latin, though learned 
at school, was as a vernacular language. Let it be acknowledged, 
that as the first method of teaching it has declined, the ease and 
mene with which the Janguage was formerly used, has declined 
also. 

St Paul’s school, at London, was founded by Dean Colet, a 
little before the Ipswich school. This school was also divided into 
eight classes, and the same course of instruction was adopted. In- 
deed, both Wolsey and Colet are known to have been intimate 
friends of Erasmus, who was the adviser of both in regard to these 
schools ; and whose opinions, both in regard to the time and me- 
thod of teaching Latin grammar, and with respect to the discipline 
of boys, is well known. On the latter subject he says, in his tract 
on the education of youth ; — 

‘You may kill some children before you can make them one whit better 
by ena, and yet at the same time, with good words and good usage, 
= may do what you please with them. Of this temper | own myself to 

ave been, when a boy. And my master, of whom I was a great favorite, 
because he was pleased to have conceived great hopes of me, having a 
mind to get a thorough knowledge of my disposition, did therefore make 
a trial how [ could bear a sound whipping. Upon this a fault was cooked 
up, of which (God knows) I never so much as dreamed; and accord- 
ingly I suffered the discipline of the school. Immediately I lost all man- 
ner of relish to my studies ; and this usage did so damp my spirits, that it 
almost broke my heart. From hence we may see, that these illiterate 
butchers (to give them no better term) ruin many a hopeful lad. And it 


is an observation, not ill grounded, that the most ignorant schoolmasters 
are generally the best at this exercise.’ 


The sentiments of Erasmus about Latin grammar, have already 
been given in Cardinal Wolsey’s Letter. They are to be found 
again in his friend Colet’s address to the St Paul’s School, which 
he founded. Having recommended attention to nothing more in 
grammar than the mere distinction of the parts of speech, before 
entering on the study of the classic authors, the Dean asserts, that 
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the study of such authors will better familiarize the pupil with 
the regular forms of language, than any dry rules given in the shape 
of abstract principles. His remarks are thus quoted by ‘Taylor : 
‘In the beginning, men spake not Latin because such rules were made, 
but contrariwise, because men spake such Latin, upon that followed the 
rules and were made. That is to say, Latin speech was before the rules, 
and not the rules before the Latin speech. Wherefore, well beloved 
masters and teachers of grammar, after the parts of speech, sufficiently 
known in our schouls, read and expound plainly unto your scholars good 
authors. And show to them every word, and in every sentence what they 
shall note and observe, warning them busily to follow and to do like, both 
in writing and in speaking ; and be to them your own self also speaking 
with them the pure Latin very present, and leave the rules. For reading 
of good books, diligent information of learned masters, studious advertence 
aad hie heed of learners, hearing eloquent men speak, and finally busy 
imitation with tongue and pen, more availeth shortly to get the true elo- 
quent speech, than all the traditions, rules, and precepts of masters.’ 


Again, Erasmus himself, speaking of the importance of grammar, 
in his Ecclesiastes, says ; — 

‘When I speak of grammar, I do not mean the inflections of nouns and 
verbs, and the agreement of one word with another according to its 
places ; but the modes of speaking correctly and properly, which can only 
be acquired from multifarious reading of the ancients, who excelled in 
elegance of speech.’ 

He elsewhere refers expressly to the opinion of Colet, who 


‘Could not bear that the standard of a good style should be taken from 
the exact rules of grammar; which he would often affirm, did rather ob- 
struct the purity of the language; not to be attained but by the reading of 
the best and purest authors. 

After these quotations, it may be surprising to some readers to 
know, that Colet and Erasmus were authors of the Eton Latin 
grammar, with which Lily had less to do than either of them, al- 
though it bears his name. But this is not inconsistent. They did 
not intend to recommend a superficial study of language, when they 
withdrew abstract rules to the later stages of the course of study ; 
or rather when they recommended, that the rules of language 
should be taught, by word of mouth, according to the present need 
of the scholar, instead of being learned, all at once, as abstract 
speculation. ‘The science of grammar is not like the science of 
geometry, which it is useful to learn by itself, in the rigid forms 
of abstraction; and which may then be applied to natural philoso- 
phy, navigation, and other matters. For the science is not pure 
enough to hang together in the mind, without its natural exponents. 
If the student wants the discipline of pure science, (and every 
student does), let him take it in those studies which are especially 
appropriate to give it in the best manner. Let him learn ge- 
ometry. Butlet grammar be Jearned in its applications, and then 
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the various rules will take such hold of the memory as their com- 
parative importance demands, and no more. 

From the earnestness, however, with which all these great schol- 
ars exhort masters on this subject, it was obviously the tendency 
then, as now, for masters to give the abstract rules to the pu- 
pils, instead of lecturing upon grammar at recitation time. In the 
course of halfa century, corruption grew on apace; ‘and after a 
conversation on the subject, says our author, which took place at 
Sir William Cecil’s, (then principal Secretary of State, afterwards 
Lord Burleigh) Sir Richard Sackville, treasurer of the exchequer, 
requested Ascham, who was one of the party, to commit to writing 
the opinions he had expressed. This was in 1566. ‘ At that 
period the defects of school discipline had become so great, as to 
attract the attention of many persons of chief consideration in the 
kingdom. ‘The immediate cause of the conversation was the se- 
verity exercised towards the boys at Eton, some of whom had run 
away for fear of being beaten. The cruelty of schoolmasters was 
generally condemned by the company present, and it is particu- 
larly reprobated by Ascham in his treatise, which is ealled ‘* The 
Scholemaster.’ But we shall omit all that he says upon disci- 
pline, except one passage worthy of especial consideration. 

‘ This will I say, that even the wisest of your great beaters do as oft 
punish nature, as they do correct faults. Yea, many times the better na- 
ture is the sorer punished. For if one by quickness of wit take bis lesson 
readily, another by hardness of wit taketh it not so speedily; the first is 
always commended, the other is commonly punished; when a wise school- 
master should rather discretly consider the right disposition of both their 
natures, and not so much weigh what either of them is able to do now, as 
what either of them is likely to do hereafter. For this I know, not only 
by reading of books in my study, but also by experience of life abroad in 
the world, that those which be commonly the wisest, the best learned, the 
best men also, when they be old, were never commonly the quickest of 
wit when they were young.’ 


It is indeed curious to see how. difficulties in school discipline 
have gone on, hand in hand with the abandonment of the natural 
method of teaching Latin; and while there was then, a severity of 
punishment scarcely known at this day, the general principles 
stated, are capable of application to many modern institutions. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


We were rejoiced to find an Essay on Moral Education in the 
London Quarterly Journal of Education for July, and were deeply 
interested by its perusal. In this organ of the celebrated Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, we find it distinctly stated, 
and ably maintained, that — 

‘Instruction by itself, is an instrument of which either a good or’ 
bad use may be made. It is to moral education, so much neglected 
in these times, that we must direct the skill, the attention, and the 
capacity, of every one who devotes himself to instruction.’ 

The Editor concedes that the cultivation of the intellect will 
‘form some habits of order and industry.’ But it is added— ‘ it is 
at least insufficient.’ We use his own italics. He laments the 
‘ total want or insufficiency ’ of schools for moral cultivation ; ‘ the 
almost total absence of those exercises which are proper to form’ 
the moral feelings, and habits, and the exclusive attention to the 
understanding. He remarks: ‘The great thing which education 
neglects ‘ is the formation of character and morals.’ He shows 
from the statistics of France, that ignorance does not produce a 
greater amount of crime, than misdirected knowledge — that some- 
thing more than mere intellectual light must be given, to subdue the 
passions and govern the appetites, which civilization often renders 
more imperious in their demands. He quotes the remark of 
Seneca ; ‘ Since learned men have abounded, good men are scarce.’ 
He adds, that ‘ in the present day,’—‘ it appears that the formation 
of morals was never less attended to than since we have been so 
zealously occupied in the diffusion of knowledge.’ 

We would again express our gratification at this noble stand 
against the Anowledge-mania of the day, and we thank the editor 
for his efforts ‘to fix the basis of a good system of instruction, by 
putting moral education before all other kinds of education.’ Let 
knowledge be diffused! Let the intellect be cultivated to the 
greatest extent; but let not the heart be neglected, or we may 
still be but ‘ archangels fallen.’ 

In regard to the modes of moral education, we should perhaps 
differ from the Editor. In our view, there are no sanctions but the 
commands of God and the prospects of a future world —no motives 
but the love of God and of the Saviour — which are sufficient to 
subdue the passions and control the appetites of the mass of men. 
We have seen — perhaps he is observing at this moment — men of 
intellectual strength — of ‘ power of will’ which is seldom equalled 
— bending their necks to the yoke of appetite and passion — even’ 
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to brutality. There is no security, in our view, but in that ‘ faith 
which is the evidence of things not seen? — which can look beyond 
temporary enjoyments and momentary results, and embrace the 
whole of our being, and estimate the whole consequences of our 
conduct, with a distinctness and confidence like that which streagth- 
ens the sailor to resist the storm, and emboldens him to direct his 
course to the place of destination, in the face of winds and currents. 

Those of our readers who have perused the Sketches of Hofwy], 
in the first and second volumes of the Annals, will recollect the 
simple yet excellent Vehrli, the devoted teacher of the poor chil- 
dren at that establishment. The following extract from one of his 
reports, will show his views as to the importance of religious in- 
struction and the modes of giving it, derived from his experience 
with the most degraded children : 


‘In our morning intercourse, I endeavor to render habitual, a sense of 
acknowledgment to that God who has given us undisturbed repose, 
and who supplies us with the strength necessary to accomplish our daily 
tasks. In the evening I direct their reflections and their gratitude towards 
the same objects. 

Religious views and sentiments are the best guides in life. Let me ask, 
what is man without religion! These are the first thoughts, and the first 
sentiments which should be engraved upon the infant heart, the first 
duties with which they should be impressed. During our labors in the 
field, circumstances and phenomena often present themselves, which af- 
ford opportunities of addressing to my children important questions, which 
I often improve as occasions for instructing them in the existence of a 
God, and his attributes, taking care to do it in such a way as to produce 
the greatest impression. I explain to them how we are favored with a 
knowledge of God and his views with regard to man, by his holy word, in 
which his designs towards us are revealed; and how he has manifested 
his kindness, in sending his Son upon the earth, in order to make us 
acquainted with his will, and to render us happy. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOGL AT MULHAUSEN. 


In a late number of the Annals, we have urged the importance, 
-— the necessity — of Citizens’ or Middle Schools, to provide suitable 
education for those who are not destined to professional or literary 

ursuits, but who still need more than a primary education to ft 
them for their duties as men and as citizens. We have mentioned 
the fact that even in the monarchical governments of Europe, the 
measure is deemed necessary even to prepare men to be intelligent 
and useful subjects; and that the funds and the efforts of govern- 
ment, are constantly directed to the intellectual improvement of the 
laboring classes. 
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In one of the French Journals of Education we find the follow- 
ing account of a sehool of this kind at Mulhausen, one of the 
principal manufacturing towns of Alsace, which will give some idea 
of their organization abroad. The term ‘industrial’ we adopt from 
the rench. o 

In the Industrial School of Mulhausen, two courses of instruction 
are given, each of one year. 

Before entering this scheol, the pupils, are expected to 
have acquired in the primary schools, a knowledge of French 
and German grammar; and must be able to write correctly in 
these two languages. ‘They must be well versed in commercial 
arithmetic, and in linear drawing ; they must also know how 
to measure surfaces and solids; and finally they must be well ac- 
quainted with the topography of their country and the geography 
of the globe. 

The following is a list of the lessons given weekly : 


FIRST SECTION. 





Calligraphy, 2 lessons. | Demonstrated Arithmetic, 4 lessons, 
Ornamental drawing and the Commercial Geography, .* 
drawing of machinery, ac* Practical notions of physics 
Correction of exercises in com- and of chemistry, a3.UC« 
position, in the two langua- Elements of the natural histo- 
ges, prepared at home,  ™ ry of the three kingdoms, 3 ‘ 
The history of France, as an Composition for places, Pr. 
extrcise of the memory, and Se 
in translating, 3. ¢ Together, 30 hours. 
SECOND SECTION. 
Correction of exercises in com- General geography and cos- 
position, 6 lessons. mography, 2 lessons. 
Book-keeping, ee. Practical notions of chemistry 
Ornamental drawing, and the and of physics (Natural Phi- 
drawing of machinery, ie losophy), g ¢ 
Explication of the rights and Natural history with its appli- 
duties conferred and im- cations to agriculture, to the 
posed by the charter and art of preserving health, 
the laws of the organization,1 “ &e. S.¢ 
Practical and descriptive ge- Composition for places, Tie. 
ometry, followed by survey- ——o 
ing and mechanics, ee Together, 30 hours. 


The persons employed in these establishments consist of a di- 
rector, one professor of mathematics, three instructors, one assist- 
ant, two female instructors, two masters of drawing and writing, and 
five ecclesiastics of different denominations. 

From this account of the lessons it will be perceived that in the 
industrial school, the pupils are expected to attain higher degrees 
of perfection in all the branches of knowledge previously studied, 
and to make new acquisitions. 
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Their exercises in composition are made more difficult, consisting 
of descriptions, narrations, and especially of essays, written in ac- 
cordance with oral lectures delivered by the professor. 

The linear drawing, taught at the primary school, may suffice for 
the simple joiner, or carpenter, the mason, the gardener, the stone- 
cutter, the locksmith, &c. At the industrial school, the pupils at- 
tend to ornamental drawing and the drawing of machinery, a branch 
of the art which is indispensable to the mechanician, the architect, 
the sculptor, the surveyor, the engineer, &c. 

The study of the History of France is particularly intended to 
lead the young people to a just appreciation of the institutions, and 
of the advantages of a free and constitutional government. 

General and commercial Geography make known to them 
the surface of the globe, and indicate the countries where the most use- 
ful natural productions are obtained, and the places where these 
productions are wrought and transformed into manufactured articles, 
which are the objects of commercial exchanges. Cosmography ex- 
plains to them the theory of the globe, and gives an account of the 
phenomena of the heavens, such as the phases of the moon, the 
eclipses, &c. 

Demonstrated Arithmetic, besides giving the reasons of arithme- 
tical operations and preparing the way for Geometry, assists in exer- 
cising the reasoning faculty and together with Geometry it consti- 
tutes, in one sense, a course of logic. Practical and descriptive Ge- 
ometry, independently of its furnishing the key to surveying and 
mechanics, presents numerous applications to the ars and trades. 

In a course of Physics and Chemistry, the pupils learn all that is 
most useful for them to know of the general and particular proper- 
ties of ponderable and imponderable substances, of the laws of 
their motion, and meteorology, &c, as well as of the composition of 
ponderable bodies and of their action upon each other. 

In studying the Natural History of the three kingdoms, the pupils 
find constant subjects for applications to the purposes of life. ‘Thus, 
Mineralogy makes known to them the best materials for buildings, 
those which are most fit for the improvement of lands, in agriculture, 
or which may serve as combustibles, &c. From Botany they learn 
the structure and functions of plants, as well as the numerous uses 
which are made of them in the arts, and in rural and domestic 
economy. Ina course of Zoology, they are taught the most im- 
portant facts concerning animal organization, the classification of an- 
imals, and the uses to which man may apply them. 

They are taught finally, to deduce from the laws of their organ- 
ization, the means to be employed by man, in order to preserve 
the most precious of gifts, his health. 
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EFFECTS OF FAMILY EXAMPLE ON SCHOOLS. 


Mx Eprror ; — There is hardly any subject upon which more 
is said than education; yet, with all our boasted improvements, 
I fear, there is not by any means somuch done asis generally 
supposed. I have often asked myself why it is, that with all the 
superior advantages enjoyed by the youth of the present day over 
those of their progenitors, they are far from making those acquisi- 
tions, and having that energy of character and inquiring spirit, 
which should result from such advantages. Perhaps some may be 
sceptical upon this point, and, because much is said about the 
‘march of mind,’ imagine that our infant schools and lyceums are 
filled with embryo Miltons, Franklins and Newtons. But nothing 
more is necessary, to convince them that their expectations are 
rather too sanguine, than to pass one day in almost any of our 
schools, with the teacher’s means of making a correct estimate. 
Let them see the listlessness and want of interest manifested by 
one half of the pupils, whom nothing, but compulsion, can excite to 
learn anything valuable; and that so imperfectly, that the amount 
of error imbibed, almost renders the whole worse than total igno- 
rance ; and they will be convinced that there exists some radical 
defect. ‘Take a boy from the wildest part of our country, whose 
means of improvement have been extremely limited, and give him 
an opportunity, and, with the slightest aid, he will soon outstrip 
many who have done nothing all their days but attend school. 
Whence this difference? for it is too great to be attributed wholly 
to novelty, the effects of which are but shortlived. ‘There must be 
something, either in our school systems, or in our domestic arrange- 
ments, productive of indifference to improvement, and mental ef- 
feminacy. 

I am thoroughly convinced that too much is done by instructors ; 
or rather, that their exertions are misdirected, and too little by pa- 
rents and the pupils themselves. Great exertions have been made 
to introduce more simple and expeditious modes of imparting know- 
ledge, both in the books used and in the manner of instruction. 
Much, I am aware, has been effected in this way ; but every inno- 
vation is not an improvement, and the present tendency is to make 
the teacher do all, and the student nothing. The easiest way of 
learning a thing is not always the best. The objectof education is not 
the mere acquisitionof acertain amount of facts; it should have 
a higher aim, viz. todiscipline and strengthen the mind. It consists 
in no small degree, in laying a foundation upon which to build a du- 
rable superstructure ; in supplying the pupil with an instrument, as 
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it were, with which he may work without foreign aid; or rather, 
in teaching him to use and improve that wonderful instrument, his 
own mind. Ifall the truths ofany science could be transferred, in a 
moment, to a Jearner’s mind, without any exertion of his own, it 
would do him very little good. He loses all the benefit of thinking 
and reasoning. A boy of talent and industry, if he find not a road 
ready made, will cut out one for himself; and one principal feature 
of salutary instruction, is thus to make each one his own pioneer. 

But domestic and social examples have an incalculable influence 
in forming the character of the rising generation. No faculty of the 
inind more early manifests itself, than imitation. ‘This is so evident 
in the acquisition of the maternal tongue, and indeed in all the at- 
tainments of infancy and youth, as to need no elucidation. How 
apt the child is to acquire the peculiarities of pronunciation, and 
modes of thought, and a taste for the occupations and amusements 
of its parents. Now this propensity may be turned to the best ac- 
count by the parent, in the education of his offspring. 

But how rarely are the influence of the family and the social 
circle, made productive of any good effect on the mind ofa child. 
How rarely is it ever thought of as having any influence whatever 
upon the tender mind. Is it not almost universally made a stumb- 
ling block in the child’s way to improvement, and subversive of all 
the good influence exerted by the instructions of the teacher? 
Family education and family example are wofully neglected. 

Nor am 1 brooding merely over imaginary evils ; my opinion is 
founded on fact and observation. Go into almost any family in the 
evening; and how do you find the members of it employed? Are 
those who are in the daily habit of attending school, occupied in 
learning their lessons, or in acquiring any valuable information ? 
Are the other members of the family engaged in improving them- 
selves, either by useful reading or enlightened conversation? Are 
they not rather engrossed in amusements not always of the most 
elevating kind, in talking of business—their gains and losses —their 
projects for money-making—the fashions—the latest scandal— 
or perhaps poring over the pages of some silly novel? I am 
no enemy to amusement and relaxation ; but even our amusements 
may be turned to good account ; they may be made instructive as 
well as entertaining. ‘Few,’ says Addison, ‘ know how to be in- 
nocent and idle ; and their first step out of business is into folly or 
vice.’ What is the usual conversation of parents with their chil- 
dren? Is it relative to their studies? Is it on the principles of 
science, the perfections of art, or the wonders of nature? Are the 
interesting subjects contained in your excellent journal ever brought 
under discussion, or made the subject of conversation? I am afraid 
these questions must generally be answered in the negative. 
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Most persons, are apt to talk upon thatin which the whole soul 
is generally engaged, Fisted business. Hence their children grow 
up with a conviction that business ( which means money-getting ) is 
the all important object of life. Although parents may have some 
indefinite desire, that their children should go into the more active 
scenes of life, with minds well stored with knowledge, a source of 
pure and rational enjoyment within, and prospects of becoming an 
ornament of their age and a blessing to society, they leave all this 
preparation to the teacher, as if he were endued with a sort of 
ubiquity, and by a talismanic power could protect his foster child 
from all ungenial influences, and must be answerable for the con- 
sequences. Certainly he has a talisman, which lets him, in no small 
degree, into the secrets of family government and social example ; 
which informs him that his pupils have been studying mathematics 
with the J.illiputians in Gulliver’s travels, geography,in the enchant- 
ed scenery of the Arabian Nights, and moral philosophy, in the 
fascinating pages of Bulwer. 

Perhaps my opinion may be erroneous, or I may have drawn a 
general influence from a few isolated facts ; but whenever i see an 
effect it is quite natural to seek for a cause ; and I know of no ad- 
equate cause for the evils | have mentioned, except the bad ex- 
ample of parents, and a lamentable indifference to the well being of 
their offspring. Let fathers and mothers interest themselves more 
in the pursuits of their children ; let them acquaint themselves with 
the exertions made in the cause of education; let them inculcate 
habits of attention and vigorous application, and the principle that 
nothing truly valuable can be attained without exertion ; or, at least, 
let them throw no obstacle in the way ; let them take care not to 
encourage listlessness and an erroneous estimate of things, by their 
own example, and we shall find fewer instances of indifference on 
the part of the scholar, and less necessity of compulsion on that 
of the teacher ; we shall have fewer cases in which a boy rules his 
parents, and still fewerin which he leavesa good school, as soon as he 
can calculate ‘ Interest,’ because he thinks learning a dull pursuit, 
and business the only proper object of existence. 

An OBsERveER. 
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[For the Annals of Education.} 


PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 


Mr Epiror ; — Why say, almost ashamed, when you look at 
the Prussian common schools? For my part, I do not believe it 
any crime for an American to blush. If not an evidence of virtue, I 
would take that glow of shame as the precursor of reform, in what- 
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ever may be wrong, — of completeness, wherever there may be de- 
fect.* A face of brass is an ill omen, as well in the republic as the 
individual. Vanity is as fatal to getting and keeping right, when it is 
the ‘ esprit de corps,’ as when it is the spirit of the man. ‘Seest thou 
a man wise in his own conceit?— there is more hope of a fool 
than of him.’ 

Yes, Sir, if you can make the people — the sovereign people — 
THE Repusiic —see and feel that they are excelled in the very 
matter of their self-glorying, the education of the people, by one of 
the old European dynasties — by an absolute monarchy, — you will 
do something effectual in the cause you serve — you will soon have 
something worthy to be recorded in the ‘ Annals ?’— you will have 
triumphed over se/f-concett, the grand hindrance to all our good 
designs. Iknow not how much more power for good the republic 
may have than the monarchy ; but this I am sure of, self-conceit must 
palsy that power. The proverb may be safely varied, admitting 
the monarchy to be the poorest of all institutions. Seest thou a 
republic wise in its own conceit? — There is more hope of a fool 
than of 17. 

One reason why I value the ‘ Annals’ is because it brings us 
wisdom from abroad. It is not all on our side the water. 


ye 





{For the Annals of Education.] 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 
NO. I. 


I am not sanguine enough to thiak that by some half-dozen num- 
bers with the above title, I shall produce the much desired im- 
provement of common schools, and therewith turn the beau ideal 
of popular improvements, into a glorious and enduring reality. I 
have no idea of such a magic power in what I can write in thirty 
or forty pages of the Annals of Education ; I do not expect it from 
the Annals itself, although I honor it more than many thousands of 
the friends of education ; for I am, and have long been, both a sub- 
scriber and reader. 

But as I write, ‘ The power of the press, The power of the press,’ 
echoes from every wind, and I hear ey a assured that l am laying 
my hand this morning on the lever of Archimedes, and so perfect, 
so powerful, that it needs but the gentlest touch in order to move 


* | quote from recollection, nothaving your article on hand. You must par- 
don me if I make the spirit of your offending worse than the fact. 
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the nation and the world. An echo from all quarters — the repeat- 
ed and repeated voice of the people — is it not true? I find my- 
self half persuaded, even after the experience of more than a score 
of years of public life, I am tempted to be sanguine in spite of my- 
self, and to say the Annals for 1834 will perfect the work, which 
has been carried on amidst discouragement, in preceding years. 
But ‘ Where shall I stand,’ said Archimedes — ‘ If I had a place 
to stand on I could move the world!’ And J ask, in as great a diffi- 
culty as my mathematical predecessor, with some difference in my 
despair — how shall my lever reach the weight? The power of the 
press! What power can the press exert upon those who do not 
read? What can the ‘ Annats’ do, honored as it is, by the 
testimonies of the wisest Patriots and Christians, or my numbers on 
Common Schools and Common Education, if they never reach the 
people? What can you do, or I, or the so styled friends of educa- 
tion, even if we write with the wisdom of sages and the fervor of 
youth, — if after we have written, the people will not read? 4 
thousand subscribers or thereabouts — or two thousand for the New 
Year !—I must say the lever does not reach the weight. You see 
the predicament we are likely to be in; I mean that of the un- 
fortunate stone-digger, who has reached only an outer flake at one 
corner of the rock, which as the lever is moved, is parted from the 
mass, and leaves still fixed and unmoved in its original position. 
But there is another accident of the lever, which is quite as sure 
to defeat the skill of Archimedes, and the muscle of the most 
brawny operative — I inean, when the lever actually reaches the 
weight, but for want of sufficient ‘hold’ slips and leaves all things 
as they were, save it may be the falls and bruises of the laborer from 
the sudden failure. If you had a hundred thousand readers ({ seem 
to hear you say, I wish they would try me) 1 mean a hundred thou- 
sand subscribers rather, for on the supposition, they would not be 
readers ; —I fear as affairs now stand, your lever would slip for want 
of ‘ hold’ — your power of the press, would leave the people un- 
moved even when itreachedthem. In good truth, Mr Editor, with 
the love of looking at pictures — the fondness for stories — the taste 
for the everything of the newspaper — the appetite for the summary, 
and even forthe Annals, with its velvet pages and fine covering, — the 
habit of reading without thought, without plan or effort for person- 
al improvement — and still more the habit of reading almost nothing 
at all—I would ask the most sanguine applauder of the power of 
the press, what you can do with a hundred thousand chances for 
improving common schools and common education, in such a condi- 
tion of the people? ‘Take my numbers, or take if you will ‘the 
Annals’ and ‘ the Journal’, all the volumes — or, if you like some- 
thing else better, take Locke, Milton and Abercrombie, and Edge- 
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worth, and Babington and Hamilton, &c, and send them forth to your 
hundred thousand readers, all intent upon ‘ light reading,’ while the 
nuinberless caterers to the ‘public taste’ furnish illustrations, 
until the principles to be illustrated are overlooked and forgotten — 
and men glance instead of reading, and read to avoid thinking ; tell 
me — Will not the lever slip for want of ‘hold? I will not say 
that in order to good success, in attempts to improve common 
schools and common education, the people must be all learned ; but 
I will insist, that great numbers of them must be engaged habitual- 
ly in learning, studying, thinking, before they will be moved to 
much advantage by the power of the press. Without this, what 
does take place, will take place ; the lever of the press, be it ever 
so long and so strong, will slip for want of ‘ hold.’ 

Good common schools, well taught and well learning, in districts 
regardless of personal improvement after leaving school ! — It is 
impossible. Such districts will not employ good teachers ; or, if 
they chance to employ them, will not like their ways, will not train 
the young for their school, nor in the paths of knowledge and im- 
provement. The common school system educating the country in all 
useful knowledge, in habits of study, and thought and wisdom, amidst 
a people indifferent 10 knowledge—incapable of study and thought ! 
It is impossible. If you had your hundred thousand readers, of 
such a sort, they would but glance and forget you ; and all your ac- 
counts of modes of education, and principles of education,would have 
reached your hundred thousand, to be blessed and buried. A whole 
library on the subject of education —a selection of the wisdom of 
all times, would leave us where we are, unless study and medita- 
tion would give ‘hold’ to the power of the press. 

I will venture, then, to say, that the true secret of improving com- 
mon schools, will be found in teaching the people how to do without 
them. The best attempts will certainly fail in proportion to the 
expectation that everything is to be done in them, and nothing af- 
ter them. You may work forever at common schools and common 
education — at uncommon schools and uncommon education — at 
the whole matter of youthful improvement, and you will never have 
success, much beyond the interest of the people in educating them- 
selves. You will not get the mass of the young to learn much, 
unless you can show them their elders learning more. If you will 
have the stream clear and swift,it must runon. Every child knows 
how useless it would be to try to keep the stream rapid, and the 
waters transparent, as it fills the little pond which he has dammed 
up ; and how soon he can see the bottom, and hear the rush of wa- 
ters, after he breaks an outlet, and suffers the stream to run on. If 
you will ‘ clear away,’ and let education run on through families and 
neighborhoods, — it will run quick and clear through the schools, 
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and push its way through all classes and improve all as it 
flows . 

‘ Alas, then, for popular improvement! We were hoping that 
however sluggish the people who have passed the school might be, 
they would take all needful measures for the education of the rising 
generation. Farewell to all hopes of improving common schools 
and common education, if the people are to be lifted, before the chil- 
dren, or with them.’ A little consideration will correct this mistake. 
There are already, there have always been many of the people, 
whose own advantages have been from the common schools, and 
whose children expect no other ; who, after they have left school, 
keep learning more. These are the best friends of common edu- 
cation. If there had not been many such, the common schools 
would have been dead long ago. If their spirit and habit can be 
extended among their neighbors, they will be revived and perfect- 
ed. I trust that spirit and habit will be extended, as | think it may 
at least, in part, by a more general circulation of the Annals of Edu- 
cation ; after all, there are many on whom to act effectually, if you 
can reach them. I wish you no higher prosperity, than to get upon 
your list one half of the considerate friends of common schools and 
common education, scattered through our land. Make your lever 
long and strong, and you will find a ‘hold’ after all, and the rock 
will be raised. 

The following Dialogue is intended to show at once the ground 
of hope in the present state of the public mind, as well to use the 
best means of popular improvement. I will not say that I have 
found any one school district, which could furnish at once the cir- 
cumstances and the interlocutions ; but if you will allow me the 
privilege of bringing characters together from more than one town 
or state, I may truly say that my Dramatis Persone are real. 





DIALOGUE, INTRODUCTORY TO A SCHOOL MEETING. 
Scene—A School House — neighbors collecting for a School Meeting. 


Farmer P, Well, neighbor B.1 believe this is about the fortieth 
time that [ have been at school meetings on this spot, to make ar- 
rangements for the winter school. 

Farmer B. Well, there have been great improvements in edu- 
cation in that length of time ; the children have a better chance 
now than when you were a boy. 

Farmer P. Yes, yes, by all accounts as you say. So every 
body says, newspapers and all : an:| what every body says must be 
true. I hadn’t much chance, by ail accounts, — sure enough — I 
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never went to school but three winters in my life, and only three or 
four weeks each. 

Farmer B. Well then, you say, I suppose, like every body 
else, that the chance is a great deal better now than it used to be. 

Farmer P. Yes, yes, to be sure— but what puzzles me, is, 
that on the whole | don’t see that the young folks grow up any 
wiser, and but a precious little more knowing, than they did fifty 
years ago. 

Farmer B. Why that makes me remember what I read the 
other day about Iceland, where they hav’nt any schools at all. 
Why, neighbor, without any school system, the children learn to read 
around the family fire, sure enough, like college boys, and read, and 
learn too, after they have learned to read. I fairly blushed with 
shame, while I read the account. Why, what a wise people we 
should be, if we made such improvement of the chance we have. 

Farmer P. | tell you, neighbor, something is the matter. We 
build school houses, we raise money, we give all the children a 
chance to learn — and yet all they Jearn is, to read, write, and cy- 
pher, which all grows rusty, before they are thirty. 

Farmer B. Well, V’'ll tell you what is the matter, in one thing 
at least. We must have better teachers. Them young upstarts, who 
know nothing themselves, are pretty fellows to teach wisdom to the 
neighborhood. I’m determined, if it cost double, to have a first 
rate teacher this winter. Let us try it, and see if we don’t get 
the worth of our money. 

Half a dozen voices. Aye to that — Let us try for once. 

Farmer P. Lagree to that— but don’t say for once. You 
must give your first rate teacher half a dozen winters in order to 
make fair trial, and I don’t think we shall be losers by it. 

Farmer C. 1am willing for that— only see, that if you give 
double, you get a man that is worth it; at any rate do the best you 
can for it. But 1 think we can make another improvement ; it will 
cost a little, at first, but when it is once made it will remain for sev- 
eral years—1I mean the school apparatus we have read of ; it will 
not cost more than a dollar a family. 

Farmer P. 1 am willing, if ’tis only for the novelty. The chil- 
dren will take an interest in it for a year or two at least, and 1 am 
for anything that will stir them up. 

Farmer E. Yes, and they will have something to employ them- 
selves about. I have thought a great many times, that a school was 
a sort of stupifying machine. Only think of it, neighbors, to sit on 
these seats six hours, with nothing to do only to fix their eyes upon 
these jaw-cracking words, (taking up a spelling book.) How long, 
neighbor P., would it take a right good school-master to make a 
lively little fellow into a sleepy dunce ? 
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Farmer P. Not long. 1 guess neighbor we were about as well 
off forty years ago thrashing wheat, as to be dozing here over 
¢ transubstantiation,’ and such long words. Why,l remember how 
I read to my mother in those days in the Bible, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; yes, and as I grew older, we got hold of Rollin’s Ancient 
History. 

Mr F. Well. There will be another advantage from the ap- 
paratus. The scholars will know what they are about. I should 
be ashamed to tell how old I was, before | had a clear notion of the 
difference between a square and a cube ; it was a great while after 
I could work the Cube Root. 

Farmer B. There you bit my plan. You needed a better 
teacher to see whether you understood as you learned — to make 
you understand. 

Farmer F. ‘True, but his easiest way to do it would have been, 
to have set a square and a cube side by side. 

Mr G. There is one more thing wanted — and that is to make 
the children come more regularly, and through the whole season. 
What can the best teacher do with the best books and apparatus, if 
the scholars are absent so much of the time, as to forget every les- 
son they are taught. And how can he teach them any thing worth 
remembering, if they come so irregularly that he cannot teach them 
in classes ? If he is obliged to give sixty separate lessons of a morn- 
ing, he might almost as well give none. Three minutes a piece, is 
about as good as no time. Let us alter in this matter ; this will 
be acheap and easy improvement. 

Dr H. 'There’s another subject, gentlemen, which I will name, 
if you will not be frightened. Your school-house is not fit for the 
use you put it to. When you get sixty children into this room, the 
air becomes, in a short time, unfit to breathe, so that if your other 
arrangements are ever so good, your school-house benumbs and 
sickens all the children’s faculties.* 

Mr I. The Doctor would not complain for want of fresh air, if 
he had been sitting where I have, with a stream of cold air coming 
in upon me. 

Dr H. True, I forgot one evil while thinking of another ; but 
I had good reason to remember it, and so have all my neighbors. 
My book tells sad tales of sore throats, and quinsies, and coughs, and 
fevers, very likely, by means of these very streams of air. If you 
— your school-house as it ought to be, I may be a loser, but you 
will not. 

Lawyer K. Well, neighbor, saving the new school-house, which 
we can’t touch this winter, I believe we shall be unanimous in all 


* See November No. of Annals on this subject. 
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the points which we have named ; i. e. if neighbor Stingy does not 
come. For he would rather see the district as dark as the dark 
ages, than give a sixpence. 

Farmer P. Well, if we are twenty to one we must not mind 
him. If he is stubborn, here is Lawyer K. will bear a hand at 
collecting, and we know it will be better for him and his children in 
the end. 

Lawyer K. Well, if all these matters are ‘ cut and dried,’ let 
us try one more, (looking at his watch), yes, and quick too, for it 
lacks only a quarter to seven, and then it will be, ‘ To order, gen- 
tlemen.” 

All. Well, speak on. 

Lawyer K. But first, Pll warn you all that if you adopt my pro- 
posal, you must look out, or I shall have more than one job at col- 
lecting. 

Half a dozen. Well, let us see how we are going to get into 
the Lawyer’s hands. 

Farmer P. It will be the first time in my life, and I am so old 
that I shall not relish it now. However, let the Lawyer try and 
get a little business out of me, if he will. 

Lawyer K. Well, if you don’t try my plan you may try all the 
rest, and not accomplish much in improving your school ; and if 
you do take mine, with a forfeit, then ten toone a good many of 
you will have to pay, and I am not sure of escaping ‘ with a whole 
skin’ myself. 

All. Speak on. 

Lawyer K. The secret of improving this school, and all the 
schools is short; it can be told in less than the five minutes which 
now remain. If you wish the young to improve, let the old keep 
learning. Let the elder members of society be ever learning some- 
thing new, useful and interesting, and we shall have no poor schools. 
When the children see that we are every day trying to learn more, 
that we are the better off for all we learn, they will catch our spir- 
it. The young people who stand between, will get from both sides 
a stimulus to improvement, which they give back to the parents 
and the children. ‘The children will not be made dull by the sleepy 
air about the chimney corner ; will not be frozen up by the cold of 
home ; but will feel the warm glow of an Iceland family, and be 
better off than they, because they will have then, good schools, as 
well as good homes. You see my plan. Gentlemen, you must 
settle the forfeit. 

Farmer P. The lawyer is too cunning for us. But what if we 
should study ‘like college boys,’ as neighbor B. said, then, Lawyer, 
you will lose your chance of collecting. 


Lawyer K. Aye, but I might charge handsomely for advice 
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which was so useful. But this once, at least, I'll labor for the pub- 
lic good. If my clients will take my advice, they shall have it 
for nothing. 

Mr L. Well, that is exactly what I have been trying to make 
out, as I have been sitting here without saying a word, seeing 
our good neighbor M. there, trying to make a fire. I hope neigh- 
bor M. will take no offence if I tell what has been in my mind. 

Mr M. No, No; only I shall insist that you shall make the 
fire next time, for | have had trouble enough with it. 

Farmer P. Well, 1 hope you'll contrive how to do it without 
all this bother, though I know not how, unless you have better ma- 
terials and a better fire-piace. As to your school, Lawyer K., you 
will never have a good school, in a smoky and cold house like this. 

Lawyer K. Well, let us see how Mr L. is going to set the 
whole matter right. 

Mr L. Well, then, with neighbor M.’s leave, we will consider 
what has been going on. First came a shovel full of coals, fanned 
by the wind, and looking bright enough to set the world on fire ; and 
down they went upon the hearth, which you see has not taken fire 
yet, and never will; next came a dozen sticks of green wood laid 
half a mile from the coals ; then to establish the line of commu- 
nication between the fire and the fuel, came a peck of water soaked 
chips. 

Mr M. Just such as school district No. 5, keeps dried in 
nature’s wood-house — but what next? 

Mr L. Why, what next, but the grand fire-making instrument 
that you have in your hands, the bellows, which I am sure you have 
been using a full half-hour, raising smoke enough to stifle us and 
put out our eyes. 

Mr M. Ab, that’s the fault of the chimney, the draught is bad. 

Mr L. No wonder, then, that we have nota good school ; for 
even with a good bellows and faithful blowing, we are likely to have 
no fire. If you want to have a good school you must have a good 
fire : so, then, to make the fire you must have — 1. Dry fuel, water 
will not burn. 2. The fire must touch the wood. 3. The fire and 
wood must be above the hearth, so that the air may pass through. 

Mr M. And 4. I must come with the bellows! 

Mr L. The bellows, man! no, not if | make the fire. Give 
me the bellows, and let me burn them up. All nature gives the 
bellows. Say then, 4. a fire-place with a good draught ; \et the 
chimney be the nose of the bellows. 

Lawyer K. But what has all that to do with my proposition ? 

Mr L. Whyagreat deal. What are books and apparatus, but 
fuel, on which the love of knowledge may feed? And what the 
business of your best teacher but to lay them where the mind can 
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take fair and fast hold of them, and where the flame may be fanned 
by all the motives of improvement ? 

Mr M. And then to take the bellows — rewards — places — 
— flogging, &c. 

Mr L. Nay, man —to Jet it burn—if the chimney has a 
good draught, i. e. Lawyer K., to quote your words, if the old keep 
learning something new, and useful, and interesting — if the ‘ set, 
of the neighborhood — of the family is towards useful knowledge — 
there’ll be no need of a bellows. —I tell you what, neighbor, it is 
too much to expect good schools, in an empty-minded, idle-minded 
neighborhood. I don’t mean to say that ours is so; for I’m sure 
we have talked long enough on this business to prove that we are 
not. 

Lawyer K. Long enough, indeed. ‘Twenty minutes past the 
time. To order, gentlemen, or we shall have no school at all. 





ON TEACHING TO READ ACCORDING TO THE 
METHOD OF JACOTOT. 


Tne higher branches of instruction are very properly confined to 
the school room : they are rendered more clear and interesting by the 
lessons of the professional teacher : he can assign its proper place to 
each, and consulting their natural order, prepare by one the way for 
the other. But there is another department of education in which the 
kindness and affection of a mother, will accomplish far more than the 
skill and experience of the teacher, when a word of tenderness will 
give a vigor and zeal, that cold encouragement and commendation 
can never inspire. It is in learning to read; the first, the simplest 
chapter, it is true, in the whole science of education, but for that 
very reason, the most interesting and the most important. The 
child may be harassed and disgusted on this threshold of his course, 
or he may be excited to a high degree of interest, and all his 
faculties brought into active exertion. It is the first bending of 
the twig ; and although the pliant stem may, even long after this, be 
compressed into a regular and graceful form; yet, far quicker and 
stronger would be its growth, could we devote that time of correction 
to restraining its luxuriance, and preserving the tendency of its origi- 
nal direction. 

In a former article I have stated the origin of the method of Jaco- 
tot. I will now endeavor to show bya brief illustration, that if his 
method do not fully accomplish this object, it does not, at least, fall 
far short of it. 

It is by no means necessary that any particular work be generally 
adopted as the text of this exercise. The various circumstances, of 
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which every teacher is the best judge for his own pupils, must direct 
in the choice. We will suppose that our little class has been told to 
commence with the Gospel of St John, and that each individual holds 
that work in his hand, Let them open at the first chapter, and be 
directed to fix their eyes upon the first verse. The instructor then 
pronounces the word in, and the class repeats it after him. ‘ This,’ 
he then tells them, ‘ is the first word in the verse ; it is represented 
by the two first marks that you see there. Now observe their shape, 
for you will soon meet them again, and of course you would like to 
recognise them. Can you describe them ? 

‘ Yes Sir. The first looks like a straight mark, the other has two 
marks instead of one, and there is a line across the top, that unites 
them.’ 

‘ That is very well described. Now let us take the next word, ‘the.’ 
Look carefully at the letters. How many are there of them ?” 

‘ Three.’ 

‘ Are any of them like the two first ? 

Here every eye will be running from letter to letter, in a diligent 
comparison. 

* No Sir, they are not at all alike.’ 

* Well, now repeat these two words, and then we will pass to the 
next.’ 

* In the beginning.’ 

‘ This word,’ continues the instructor, ‘ is very long, and you must 
take care to pronounce it distinctly. Now tell me whether you can 
find here any letter that you have seen before.’ 

Here the comparison recommences, and is attended this time 
with better success. 

‘ O yes, Sir ; we find several.’ 

‘ How many ?’ 

‘ Two; the last letter of the first word is repeated twice, and then 
there is the last letter of the second word, too.’ 

‘ But point them out tome. Show me in which part of the word 
you find them.’ 

‘The last letter of the second word comes directly after the first 
letter in this word.’ } 

‘ That is very well done. But would not you like to have some 
name to distinguish that letter by, just as you distinguish your play- 
fellows, when you speak tothem? It is very inconvenient to be 
obliged to say first letter and last letter, because it makes you say a 
great many words, in order to tell one thing.’ 

‘ Yes, Sir. Do give us a name.’ 

‘I will give you one with a great deal of pleasure, but you must 
endeavor to recollect it. We call that the /etter e. Now can any one 
of you tell why it is called so?’ 

This is apparently a difficult question for children. They will 
probably hesitate. Some may not perceive’ the answer until after 
several lessons; but they will at last decide that it is called e, because 
it is sounded so in the words in which they have seen it. The con- 
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sonant sounds are more difficult to analyze, for it requires far greater 
effort to utter them. Perseverance, however, will ultimately succeed, 
and give the exact power of each letter, as far as they have been 
combined. 

Should the scholar forget the name of any letter, his instructor 
should never hesitate to repeat it as long as he is satisfied that this 
forgetfulness does not proceed from neglect; for while the mem- 
ory derives a large share of its strength from exercise, it is as 
useless to strain and fatigue it in a search after what is lost, as to 
hope that you can recall the impression to softened wax without im- 
printing it anew. 

‘ Well, now,’ continues the instructor, ‘you say that this letter is 
called e because it represents that sound in the word. Now pro- 
nounce the whole word as slowly as you can. Separate the other 
letter from that which you call e, and then tell me what name you 
would give it.’ Here the instructor will probably have to give 
an example of the drawled utterance that 6 requires, but he avoids 
attaching any name to the sound of the first letter. The class will 
soon perceive that the sound is imperfect by itself, and cannot be 
completed without calling in the aid of the next Jetter. ‘They will 
here (as a natural consequence of the first observation) remark, that 
these two letters differ not in form alone, but that their power also is 
different. Leave them with this observation, and proceed to tell 
them the names of the two next letters that have been repeated. 

They will remark, that ¢ (to which I would give its elementary pow- 
er) has, like e, an independent sound which is full and satisfactory by 
itself. ‘Then by going back to 6 and uniting the i, first with the 
whole syllable as ibe, next dropping the ¢, and sounding the ib as a 
perfect syllable, and finally omitting the b also, they will separate 
without difficulty the two letters of in, and discover the exact power 
of n. 

The instructor should now question them upon the letters. 

‘ Are all letters alike ?’ 

‘No, Sir.’ 

‘ In what do they differ ?’ 

‘In shape.’ 

‘Is that all?’ 

‘ In sound.’ 

‘ Well, how do they differ in sound 

‘ Why, Sir, e and ¢ are not alike.’ 

‘ But sound them ; I wish to see where they differ.’ 

‘e—i. ' 

‘Very well. You are perfectly correct. But the other letters, 6 
and n and g, are they alike ?’ 

* No, Sir; they differ just as e and ¢ differ. One makes 6, the other 
g, and the other n; and then there is another thing in which they 
differ from e andi; they do not form a distinct sound when they 
stand alone.’ 

* How then can you give them a distinct sound?’ 

‘ By uniting them with e or i." 
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Before we proceed farther, we should require the class to combine 
all the vowels and consonants in the lesson; 6 should be united with 
t; th with ing, and in short, the letters should be changed in every 
manner, and every description of combination formed that they will 
admit of. The class may then be told that the different kinds of letters 
that they have observed, have specific names by which we distinguish 
them, when we speak of all together, without mentioning each indi- 
vidual letter. ‘hat those which form a perfect sound, are called 
vowels ; the others, consonants; and by explaining the derivation of 
these words, you will give them a stronger hold upon the memory. 

The first lesson may end here. And I would now ask whether a 
faculty of those little minds has been left to slumber? Memory 
has caught the sounds and shapes of these new signs, and stored them 
up in her yet unformed reservoir. Comparison has lent her aid to 
mark the difference of form by which each is distinguished, and to 
discover the various powers and properties of each. And while anal- 
yzing their sounds, while composing new sounds by means of this 
analysis, has the progress of this class been confined simply to the 
knowledge that they have acquired in the art of reading ; or have they 
from the first step in study, been shown that the results which they 
obtain are in proportion to their exertions, and that every species of 
intellectual acquirement must be earned by the full equivalent of intel- 
lectual effort ? 

Before we proceed to the second lesson we must require that each 
individual repeat the words and principal observations of the first. 
Some may have forgotten the words and names of the letters ; they 
must in that case be repeated again. But the observations were the 
result of their own exertions. Now there is an important distinction 
between the recollection of arbitrary signs or unconnected facts, 
and that of an act of our own judgment. We cannot recover the 
former without returning to the first sources of our knowledge, but 
we carry with us a clue to the latter, and the same facts by which 
they were originally suggested, will always lead us back to them, 
even long after they have escaped the memory. While, therefore, 
we would assist a scholar to recall the name of an arbitrary sign, we 
would studiously avoid prompting his memory with regard to his own 
observations. 

The first word of the next lesson is wholly new, —‘ was.’ After 
it has been repeated it should be compared with the words of the first 
lesson, and the points in which they differ should be marked as 
minutely as those of their agreement. The vowels and consonants 
should be carefully noted down; each letter assigned to its proper 
class, and combined successively with the letters of the former lessons. 
The next word ‘the’ will be hailed like an old acquaintance, nor will 
the re-appearance of in excite less pleasure. Whenever a scholar 
meets with words or letters that he has seen before, he feels that 
his knowledge is becoming more extensive and more perfect, and that 
he is approaching nearer to the period, when all the stock of forms 
and signs shall be closely and securely arranged in his memory. 
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With the remaining letters of this word, the — ord —you should pro- 
ceed as with the other new letters : their powers should be ascertain- 
ed by analysis, and they should then be combined with the other parts 
of the lesson. The very next word will show how much this course 
contributes to the real progress of the scholar. He has not seen this 
word before, he may suppose at first that it will be impossible for him 
to sound it ; but every letter of which it is composed has entered into 
the composition of some of the words that he already knows ; he has 
used them himself in the course of his various combinations, and by a 
few moments of trial and study, will readily discover their power and 
value in their present form. No new letters occur throughout the 
verse, and the new combinations can be easily read. 





EXCESSIVE PUNISHMENY. 


Tre remarks of Colet and Ascham, in a preceding article, will 
scarcely be understood, or fairly applied, without remembering the 
peculiar severity of that day. ‘ Time was,’ when pain was con- 
sidered the only sentiment which could be safely associated with 
knowledge in the mind of a child, as a means of inspiring the love 
of learning, and the rod was deemed as necessary a vehicle for 
conveying Latin rules to the mind, as syrup for administering a 


powder. ‘Flogging’ is as regularly administered to the young 
men, and it is an honor to the impartiality of ‘ the schoolmaster,’ 
that we may add, young noblemen, in the great schools of England, 
as to her sailors. When we last heard of their discipline, an offender 
of whatever age was ‘ horsed,’ or placed on the back of another 
pupil, and given over to the executioner employed for this purpose, 
to receive the appointed blows like a felon. 

We do not remember ever to have seen a more complete exhibi- 
tion of the system to which this belongs than in the following ex- 
tract from the German ‘ Conversations Lexicon,’ the basis of the 
‘ Encyclopedia Americana.’ 

‘Hauberle and Neuman relate, that John James Hauberle, the 
schoolmaster of a small Suabian town, during the 51 years and 7 
months in which he performed the duties of bis office, according 
to a moderate calculation, gave the youth entrusted to his charge, 
911,517 blows with a stick — 24,010 strokes with a rod — 20,989 
ferulings — 136,715 blows with the hand— 10,235 slaps upon the 
chops — 7905 boxes ‘on the ears — 1,115,800 raps on the head, 
and 12,763 notabenes with the Bible, Catechism, Psalm Book, 
and Grammar. 777 times he made boys kneel upon peas; and 
613 times upon a three cornered piece of wood. He obliged 5001 
scholars to wear the picture of an ass upon the breast; aid 1707 
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to hold out the rod;—not to mention the punishments which 
were inflicted extempore. Of the blows with a stick, 800,000 
were for not learning Latin vocabularies, and of the strokes with 
a rod, 7,600 were for not learning passages of the Bible and 
hymns. 4 

Without discussing the truth of an account taken from a work 
of so grave acharacter as the ‘ Conversations Lexicon,’ or attempt- 
ing to suppress the smile it will excite in our readers, we could 
almost weep when we think of the abuses we have ourselves 
morethanonce known. We only give place to this curious calcu- 
lation, from recollecting the habits of some distinguished masters 
of the old school, whose ferule and ‘taws’ are now the food of 
worms. We shall never forget one, the shadow of whose authority 
made us quail, who applied the little instrament we have named, 
with its three fold lash, for every error in Latin quantity which 
occurred in a recitation! ‘To reckon his blows, ‘not to mention 
those inflicted extempore,’ would, we fear, be almost hopeless. 

One of our friends well remembers his receiving so severe blows 
in childhood, for forgetting his lesson, that his mother was com- 
pelled to apply remedies. And not many days have passed, since 
we heard of a poor boy who asked, why it was that when the 
master boxed his ears, his head turned, and he could scarcely hear 
what the master said,—a discipline to which a whole class were 
sometimes subjected! Are teachers, indeed, ignorant that such 
blows may produce deafness, and that they almost necessarily give 
rise to a temporary confusion of memory ? 

But we are not ready to concede, that because corporal punish- 
ment is not useful to drive in learning ; or because it may be 
wrongly administered, that it is not sometimes important, (we be- 
lieve very rarely) in subduing violent passion, or to form a counter 
motive to some inveterate propensity or habit. 

As we have formerly remarked, the Great Educator of man 
employs bodily pain as a means of discipline ; and multitudes, from 
the time of David to this day, have acknowledged its happy influ- 
ence. We are persuaded, that in the days of childhood, the rod 
sometimes produced good effects on ourselves, and aided us to 
master feelings, in view of this object of terror, which might other- 
wise have assumed the tyranny of habits, before reason had learned 
to hold the reins of passion. We have had more than one pupil, 
whose confidence and affection we never gained, until we had 
assisted him, in this way, to govern himself. We believe that 
excessive punishment is ruinous to the character, while thorough 
discipline is indispensable. 
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PRACTICAL LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Father. Well, my son, you have been studying geography. Can you 
tell me where we are ? 

William. Why, father, we are in the United States. 

F. But where are the United States? Whereabout on the earth ? 

W. The United States are in North America, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. Is that what you mean, father ? 

F. No,myson. ‘Tell me first whether the earth is flat ? 

W. No, father ; it is round like a ball. 

F. Well, then, on which side of the ball are we ? 

We are on the top, I believe. 

F. But the earth will turn half round in twelve hours, and we shall turn 
with it. Where shall we be then? The people in New Holland are 
directly under us now, but in twelve hours they will be where we are. 
Will they be at the top, then ? 

W. Idon’t know, father; I don’t understand it. 

F. Why, my son, the truth is, there is no top or bottom to the different 
sides of the earth. The centre of the earth is the bottom, and the outside, 
all around, is the top. It seems to every man as if he were at the top, 
because the whole is below his feet. Here isa drawing which will ex- 


plain it you.* 


W. Is it a map, father ? 
F. No, my son; itis a profile or section. You have seen the shadow of 


* Taken by permission of the publishers, from the Geographical Copy Book, 
published by Carter, Hendee & Co. 
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a person on the wall which only shows the form of his head and face, and 
you know the little copies of these shadows are called profiles. This is 
just as a shadow or profile of the earth would appear. It is also called a 
section of the earth, because it shows the earth just as it would appear if it 
were cut through the middle, straight down from Washington. You see 
here that St Paul’s island is directly under Washington, and Swan River 
settlement, in New Holland, is almost under it. , 

W. Well, then, father; if I should go to St Paul’s island, Washington 
would be directly under my feet. 

F. Yes, my son—or over your feet, if you choose to say so. You see 
it must be the top all around. But look at the profile, and tell me where 
Liberia, in Africa, is situated. 

W. Why, father, I don’t understand this. I learned in my Geography, 
that when I stand with my face to the north, and hold out my right hand, 
that it will point to the east, and Africa is at the east; but here it seems 
to be down below us. 

F. But you forget, William, that the earth is not level. As we seem 
to be at the top of the world, whichever way you go, you must go down. 
So, if you are going east, over the Atlantic Ocean to Africa, it would be 
as if you were going down hil] ; and you would see the top of a steeple or 
lighthouse after you had lost sight of the land. 

W. I see now, it must be so, father; and if I want to point to Africa, 
I must not only point to the right hand, but I must point downwards, too. 

F. And suppose you were to point with your left hand in about the same 
direction downwards ? 

W. According to this profile, I should point to California. 

F. And what island do you find pointing half way down, when you 
have your face to the earth: 

W. Owhyhee. And then farther down is New Holland, and Botany 


y- 
F. And what do you find about two-thirds down, upon the right hand ? 
W. The island of Madagascar. And half way down, is Lower Guinea. 
F. Well, William, I hope you will remember that if you point straight 

off to your right hand, or to your left, you will not point to Africa or Cali- 

fornia, but to the stars and the sky ; and I wish you would copy this pro- 
file, until you can draw it from memory. I will only tell you, that St Paul’s 
island is not the spot directly under our feet; but it is not far from it. 





THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR JANUARY. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


In the short, cold days of January, precious time is often lost to teach- 
ers and pupils for want of a fire in season, and dry wood. Try to secure 
both. Do you leave your wood exposed to the weather, or depend on the 
chance memory and skill of every boy in the school for your fire? If 
you do, do you not often pay dearly for it with smoke or cold! 

Is your room tight? If not, stop the crevices or let your boys sit out 
of the way of them, whether they are in the floor or the walls; or you 
will have your classes broken up, and your school irregular, from chil- 
blained feet and coughs and fevers. 
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Do you sit yourself, or allow your pupils to sit, with wet feet? Con- 
sumptions and death have followed; and [ have known a teacher tor- 
mented with rheumatic toothache for years, from trying to ‘harden him- 
self” by sitting with wet feet. The January thaw, exposes a school 
very much to colds, and requires more caution than frosty weather. 

eep a thermometer in your room ; for your variable state of body is 
no test of the proper temperature. Ventilate it well several times a day; 
but do not let your pupils be exposed to the cold, while in a state of per- 
spiration. ‘ 
THE WORLD. 


Teach your pupils not merely to study at school, but to look abroad, and 

serve the face of nature. If they will watch the freezing of water, and 

snow flakes, they will see the process of crystalization. Point out 

to them the changes in the air, produced by different kinds of weather. 
Let them look out for the Aurora Borealis. 


VEGETABLES. 


Let them mark how this is the season of sleep in the vegetable world ; 
and show them how much better living plants resist the frost, than things 
without life. They may learn, however, even now, to distinguish the 
various kinds of evergreens and mosses ; and may be taught to conceive 
of those countries where winter is perpetual. Do you find any insects or 
plants on the snow, in your region? If so, let them be watched and 
described. 

ANIMALS, 


Most of the birds have gone from the north, to warm climates. Let the 
departure of others be noted ; and let the children observe how the robins, 
and snow birds, and partridges get their food. 

The frogs and reptiles have buried themselves for the winter; and the 
bears and hedgehogs, where they exist, have generally gone to sleep for 
the season. ‘The fox, the rabbit, the squirrel, and the deer, may be traced 
in the snow; and much instruction and amusement may be derived from 
watching their habits, in many parts of the country. Do not allow your 
pupils to pass over that change of color in the coats of several of the 
animals, by which the Creator enables them to conceal themselves in the 
season of snow. 

THE HEAVENS. 


The clear nights of winter show the stars in their greatest/lustre. 
Teach your pupils the constellation of the Great Bear, if no other, and the 
situation of the north star. Point out the planets, when they are visible. 

Venus, is the morning star until March, and is well worth the trouble 
of early rising in a clear morning. I have seen it cast a distinct shadow, 
Jupiter can be seen at any time in a clear evening. It is on the meridian 
(or south of us) at six o’clock ; and of course sets after 10 0’clock. Saturn 
is visible at the same time as Jupiter, (if not obscured by its light,)a little 
lower down. The rings of Saturn and satellites of Jupiter, may be seen 
with a good telescope. .Mars rises late in the morning, and sets before 
evening. Mercury may perhaps be seen at a very early hour in the morn- 


ing. 
4 pointing out the wonders of Nature, forget not to lead the minds 
of your pupils to Him who made them all. 
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MISCELLANY. 


ProressionaL Epucation or TEACHERS. 


Ir seems now to be felt by all parties on education that “ something 
must be done” to prepare teachers for their responsible task. It is also 
conceded, that practice is indispensable to make a thorough teacher; and 
some believe that this is enough. One gentleman, himself concerned in an 
institution for the instruction of teachers, goes so far as to denounce the 
seminaries founded for this purpose as dangerous monopolies! We will not 
stop to examine the consistency of their course; for we are happy to find 
a large and increasing number of the friends of education, who deem it 
of the highest importance to communicate to the young teacher, a part of 
the experience of those who have gone before him; and who think that 
the science of Education and the art of teaching, are as important to an 
instructor, as the science of Physiology and the art of operating, to the 
surgeon. The last month furnishes many indications of progress on this 
subject. 

Governor Wolfe, of Pennsytvant, in his late message to the legisla- 
ture of that State, urges the necessity of such an arrangement for the 
education of its citizens as “should secure the education and instruction 
of a competent number of active, intelligent teachers; who will not only 
be prepared, but well qualified, to take upon themselves the government ot 
the schools, and to communicate instruction to the pupils.” 


In New York the committee appointed at a public meeting of the 
Friends of Common Education, in July last, to promote the establishment 
of a Central Institution for the Education of Common School Teachers 
in that State, have recently issued an address setting forth the importance 
and necessity of such an iustitution, and warmly urging the friends of 
public instruction in all the Counties of the State, to hold meetings on this 
subject as soon as may be, and to unite in soliciting the attention of the 
Legislature to it, at their approaching session. 

n the Oxford Academy, New York, which we should regard from its 
catalogue as flourishing, we find that a course of Lectures is to be com- 
menced in School-keeping, for the benefit of those who wish to pre 
for that profession, with a course of regular recitations on the subject. The 
same plan has been adopted in many other Academies. 


Scuoots at THE WEsrt. 


The progress of efforts to promote education in “the West” — the 
great, the rising West — continues to be encouraging. The want of it is 
Jelt ; and this is the first, and the most important step, towards procuring a 
supply. In our last number, we recorded the meetings of three conven- 
tions of teachers and friends of education, in Ohio and Kentucky ; and dur- 
ing the present month, a meeting is to be held at Frankfort to organize a 
School Society for the State. 

A similar association formed in Indiana, have been engaged in ascer- 
taining the condition of education throughout the State, in order to rouse 
the people to action. The following are extracts from their report — 

“ A large majority of the rising generation are destitute of any privileges 
of instruction. In nine townships from which a full tabular report was 
returned, containing about 9,000 children between 5 and 15 years of age, 
only 919 attended school last year, and the larger part of those for three 
months only. But < in six are able to read ; one in nine to write, one 

A 
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in sixteen have studied arithmetic; one in one hundred geography, &c. 
one in one hundred and fortyfive, grammar. In the three counties of 
Washington, Jackson and Lawrence, containing a population of 27,000, 
only 1,521 attend school in summer, and 3,433 in winter. Making an 
average in winter of one scholar to two families, and in summer, less. 

“There are places in some of the oldest counties in the state where 
from 40 to CO children have lived till now without any privileges of 
instruction, and others where it has been the fact for five or six years. 
Circulars from: other parts of the state bring accounts equally gloomy. 
One reports a township in which there has not been a school during the past 
year. In one neighborhood where personal inquiry has been made in 
every family, out of 48 children under 21 years of age, six only could 
read, and two write a little. In another, among 60 children only eight 
could read.” 

Painful as these facts are, it is a matter of rejoicing that they are devel- 
oped, for we cannot believe that Americans will rest, until some mode be 
found to enlighten this mass of uncultivated mind. 

In Michigan, we perceive that this subject is receiving attention. It is 
stated by the Detroit Courier, in which we find some interesting essays on 
education, that the schools of that place are well taught, and that several 
literary associations exist for various objects. 


EpvcaTIon AND THE Press. 


It is no slight indication of interest in education, that it commands, to so 
great an extent, the services of that engine which moves the civilized 
world — the Press, Among the books with which it is continually bur- 
dened, a large part are designed for the young. No opportunity is lost of 
claiming for a book a place in the school ; and no book will so readily find 
a publisher, as a good juvenile work. It is gratifying also to see, that the 
day of trifles is passing away; and that the name of “a Parley book” is 
becoming somewhat ox desea from the fact, that so many of the attrac- 
tive and highly embellished works under this title, are found to pos- 
sess little permanent value. 

The interest exhibited in this by the Periodical Press, is an omen not 
less gratifying. A great number of our newspapers not only copy aud 
circulate articles on this subject, but often present valuable original 
essays. 


LANCASTERIAN Scuoots 1n TurRKeY. 


It is stated on the authority of a letter from a gentleman in Constanti- 
nople that the Turks are becoming eager for instruction and are introduc- 
ing the Lancasterian system of instruction among themselves. Two 
schools, embracing nearly seven hundred youths between twelve and 
twenty years of age, are already in successful operation. It is also added, 
that they are urging the English in that city to prepare books, maps, 
charts, cards, lessons, translations, &c. as fast as possible. They wish for 
the largest and best maps, which they can find, of every country. These, 
they copy, if not in their own language, and write their names in Turkish. 
They manifest much ignorance of the extent of the labor of preparing 
books, and suppose that a large geography can be be made in eight or ten 
days, with perfect ease ! 


Manvat Lagor Scuoors. 


The combination of manual laber with study, as a means of economy 
and health, is gaining attention constantly. A number of institutions al- 
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ready existing, are beginning to adopt it, as a pet of their regular course of 


discipline — the only mode in our view of making a fair experiment. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania advises the adoption of this system in 
seminaries for teachers, proposed in his message, and the Seminary at 
Andover (Mass.) has made provision for the labor of its students. The 
interest in other states at the North, is manifested by the numerous appli- 
cations for places at these schools, and the frequent inquiries of parents. 


But we are most gratified to see the system embraced with so deep in- 
terest at the South. In the report of the Manual Labor School of the 
Georgia Presbyterian Education Society, it is stated that the experiment 
there made, furnishes satisfactory evidence that in that climate also, and 
with southern constitutions, labor promotes study as well as health. 

The message of the Governor of Georgia presents it in the same view, 
and advises its introduction into the school system of that State. 





NOTICES. 


Alphabet of Botany for the Use of Beginners. By James Rennie, 
A.M. Revised and Corrected for the Use of American Schools, 
by Arasetta Crark, Principal of Female Department Mechanics’ 
School. New York: Peter Hill. 1833. 18mo. pp. 130. 


An interesting introduction to Botany, adapted to the capacities of chil- 
dren, and calculated to excite a love for the study. Its arrangement is 
simple, and scientific terms are avoided as much as possible. Those which 
are used, are introduced with explanations which will render them intelli- 
gible, and illustrated by a number of well executed engravings. We 
rejoice to see it issuing from the “ Mechanics’ School.” 


Lessons in Greek; a familiar Introduction to the Greek Lan- 
guage as a living tongue. By Tueopore Dwicur, Jun. Spring- 
field: G. & C. Merriam. 1833. 12mo. pp. 104. 


We have looked over this attempt to render the language of our sacred 
book more accessible, with great interest. It is a grammar, on the simple 
lan of nature, and proposes to let the pupil learn Greek as he learns 
English, by speaking and writing, analysing and spelling words, as they 
occur in phrases and combining them into new phrases, and thus present- 
ing the theory, as he proceeds in the practice of grammar. It will find no 
favor with the “ conservatives” in education ; reformers will welcome it. 


The Young Man’s Guide. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman & 
Holden. 1833. 18mo. pp. 320. 


So brief a title is a rare luxury to a reader, as well as to an editor, and 
printer. The book is marked, in general, with the same terseness and point ; 
and we do not hesitate to recommend it as the best guide fur young men 
to the common duties of life with which we are acquainted. It does not 
profess to refer to another world; and we think, does not bring forward 
the highest sanctions of duty, so much as it ought. But it presents those 
detai!s of morals and manners, for want of which a christian character is 
frequently thrown into the shade, and sometimes rendered doubtful in the 
view of the world. The concluding chapters ought to be read by every 
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teacher and parent. As our own copy was lent, we borrowed another, 
which we found had already been the means of destroying the box of an 
inveterate snuff-taker. Ifthe author does no more, he will have the thanks. 
of more than one of this generation, and perhaps some of the next. Like 
other works, this has its defects. ‘he style needs attention ; and the author 
sometimes mistakes his own peculiarities for universal principles. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with its applica- 
tion to the principles of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy: with 
the Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, by J. R. Young. 
Revised and Corrected by J. D..Williams. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 1833. 8vo. pp. 348. 


We have just received this volume of the course of mathematics, by 
Young, and are able to give it only a cursory examination ; but we find 
reason to believe it worthy of the author of the Geometry. 


The Teacher’s Gift for 1834. Boston: Brown & Peirce. 


This little work consists of a series of brief maxims, one for each week, 
followed by a few remarks. A blank space is left below for references 
“To the Scriptures,” “'To History,” “ To Observation,” for illustration or 
»roof, which are to be filled up by the pupil for the weekly examination. 
W e admire the plan. A book thus compiled by the pupil, would be 
worth fifty which he should merely read for amusement. It would teach 
him the most important of lessons — to think. 


The Child’s Annual. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1834. 18mo. 


We were agreeably disappointed to find this a volume which we could 
cheerfully put into the hands of a child. The stories are written with 
gror taste, in a spirit which discovers that the welfare of the children is not 

urgotten, in the attempt to please. Many of the other articles are instruc- 
tive as well as interesting. The style of execution is handsome, without 
any expensive superfluity. 


Scenes of American Wealth and Industry, in Produce, Manufac- 
tures, Trade, the Fisheries, &c. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 16mo. 


An interesting and instructive work, in a familiar style, and well adapted 
for the fireside companion of a child’s winter evening, or a commentary 
on his geography. 


Berquin’s Children’s Friend. 4vols. l8mo. Munroe & Francis. 


We have never seen a rival to this work of Berquin’s, in its power of 
impressing principles by narrative and dialogue. It is confined, indeed, 
to morals and manners, but its author knew how to give a peculiar charm 
to truth. We rejoice that a new and well executed American edition has 
appeared. We have only to wish that it may soon be disposed of, and 
then we hope to see one more thoroughly Americanized in its character. 


Youth’s Sketch Book. Lilly, Wait & Co. 1834. 

A book of uncommon beauty, and well fitted to cultivate the taste and 
the hearts of the young. To us, it has been highly interesting. 

Exercises in Algebra and Arithmetic. 


A series of “ Exercises or examples in Algebra and Arithmetic,” pre- 
pared by Mr Grund, have been published by Carter, Hendee & Co. 
together with Keys for the use of teachers. They are designed to accom- 
pany treatises on this subject, and to afford a variety of practical exercises. 
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